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Ber. J, Bovttos, Wiastard, Cheshire : ‘I have seen wonderful results." 
‘Write for Gonsuitation Form, Testimonials, &., &., to the 


Manager, Re Remedy Depot, 33, Sth. Frederick St., Dublin. 
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10T THE REAL THING, BUT MERE 
ACTING. 


ne Lad: ons was the piece we played— __ 
The sf i bined os Claude, and che was Pauline; 
think at the ae me = — = 

At the thought of our having a love scene. 
pat after rehearsal our fears were allayed— 
t was not the real thing, but mere acting ! 


¢ first our love scenes were decidedly mild ; 

But soon we improved, and, before very long, 

[y instructions I found she obeyed like a child; 
‘And then our love scenes were sufficiently strong, 
nd to making mock love we became reconciled. 
was not the real thing, but mere acting. 


he play must be spe next Christmas Eve— 
The performance took place at a country seat— 
Bhe and I were most anxious, of course, to achieve 
Suécess in our parts, eo we oft did repeat —_ 

ttle scenes by ourselves, but I beg you'll believe 
was not the real thing, but mere acting. 


She said that I put a lot into the 
That she could not find in peapon 4 in the book, 


nd did J not clasp her a different way 

From the author's intentions? I said I would look 
t the instructions again, and I told her one may 

Dit make so much variety in acting. 


Phe thought that I gazed just a little too lon 
When my eyes had to meet hers in loverlike glance; 
he audience might think, perhaps, there was something 


wrong; 
We'd forgotten our parts—wanted prompting, per- 


c , 
Her eyes were soft grey—but who cares a 80: ? 
was not the real thing, but mere acting. a 


he evening arose und the green curtain rose. 
Her sweet face, and—but that’s neither here nor 


he play was well-acted by all, I suppose, 

And as for fhe love soared, Change be doubt they were 
ery strong ; for I heard it remarked, at the clove, 

hey were more like the real thing than mere acting. 


nd when all was ended we talked the thing o’er. 
“There was one part,” said I, “that we might have 


ump 
And that was P” che asked, with a smile and a tear. 
I will show you,” I answered, as towards her I 


moved. 
If your head you had rested much just here——” 
‘Wellp” « Tvoala have been much beller acting.” 
Tee,” she said ietly, and tried to withdraw 

Her form from my arms; but ¥ still held her tight. 

p Roneeeated that as we were RO more, 

ied Unt tak tarmac poole ae eee 
ad T did not intent ae = 


hen softly I whi “ Now, won't you remain, 
ae know it’s not acting?” She smiled in my 


“OF om ae, Se a 2 it ef aries 
. ) anid . “it alters case, 

d your kind invitation may not be in vain, 

 7ou're sure it’s the real thing, not acting.” 


nd, lo! at i 
“Hillel” he exclaimed “abate 


1 eee—yes, just so. 
not mere acting!” 
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THE BENEFIT. 


A WELL-KNOWN medical man was attending an old 
Irish woman who lived in one of the poorer quarters 
of Edinburgh. She had been ill, but was convalescent, 
when one day she said to the doctor: 

“Will ye tell me, doctor, dear, for certain, whether 
Til Slip ain or noP” 

“Oh, yes; I think you'll be all right soon now,” was 
the answer. 

“TI wanted to know for sure, ye see, doctor, because 
I’m a lone woman, an’ I subscribe to a buryin’ society, 
an’ I just wished to know if I was likely to be gettin’ 
any benefit out of it or no.” 


C aaeEERREEEmacar ‘ac caemmmeememeamed 


ARE IMITATION JEWELS TOO 
PERFECT? 


REMAREED a jewoller to P.W.: “It is well known 
that 90 per cent. of precious stones are imperfect in 
some respect or other. 

“Now this is where sham jewellers make a mistake. 
Their paste jewels are two glaringly brilliant and 
apne It is seldom that a practised eye is deceived 

them. Even emeralds, which are the easiest of all 
stones to imitate, can readily be distinguished from 


green paste. 
“Sham jewellers should take the hint if they want 
to succeed, and put a few flaws in their stones.” 


AN 'EASY WAY TO WIN A WAGER. 


A SPORTING gentleman, who bas the reputation of 
ing a very bad shot, recently invited some of his 
friends to dine with him. Before dinner he showed them 
a target painted on a barn door, with a bullet in the 
bull’s te This he claimed to have shot at one thousand 
ariel istance. As nobody believed him, he offered to 
the price of an oyster supper on it. On one of his 
guests accepting the wager, he produced two witnesses 
whose veracity could not be questioned to prove his 
assertion. As they both said that he had done what he 
claimed he won the bet. 

At dinner, the loser of the wager asked how his host 
had managed to fire such an excellent shot. The host 
answered : 

“TJ shot the bullet at the door at a distance of one 
thousand yards, and then I painted the target round it.” 


HARNESSING VOLCANOES. 


Waar a dynamo a volcano in action would make if 
its power could be turned to the creation of electricity. 
This thought is suggested by the discovery of Professor 
Palmieri, who has an observatory on Mount Vesuvius, 
that strong electro-magnetic currents flow up and down 
the sides of that mountain, the direction depending 
upon the condition of activity of the volcano. 

When the volcano forces are at rest, or nearly so, the 
currents ascend the mountain; but as soon as the 
eruption approaches they instantly change their direc- 
tion and fiow down its sides to the surrounding valleys. 
The needles of the galvanometers employed in the study 
of these currents show the greatest excitement, tremb- 

and leaping this way and that, when the lava rises 
in the throat of the volcano and begins to issue from ite 
venta. rote other ace the ati ts are so feeble 
that their effects are ly perceptible. . 

Another indication of the powerful play of electric 
forces in a volcano is given during steam eruptéons, 
when immense clouds of stones and ashes are shot 
hundreds and even thousands of feet into the air. In 
such cases a brilliant display of lightning occurs in the 
cloud a crater, mihowgs no storm is raging in 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

Man has use bridle on Niagara, and made it work 
for him in the production of manageable electricity, but 
it would be too much to expect that he could ever 
harness Etna, Vesuvius, or Cotopaxi, for a similar pur- 
pose, even if their age were exerciced with sufficient 
regularity to tempt him to the trial. 


ARE YOU THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S 
_GODCHILD? 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD, desirous to ingratiate him- 
eelf as much as possible with his subjects, and to make 
a large number of them take a lively interest in his 
gous yeites, announced nate he aut opto a 

ie would become godfather and godmother to a 
legitimate children born in France on the same day as 
the Prince Imperial—the 16th of March, 1856; and in 
order that the number should be as large as possible, 
and in consideration of the circumstances, they decided 
to include all children born on the 15th of March, 1856. 

The number of authenticated cases was 3,834. The 
original idea was to follow the career of these children, 
and to assist them, if help were ired, when in any 
serious trouble. Most of the children were of poor 
parents. Their names were carefully noted, and a 
certificate sent to the parents. 

Rumour Tf that the Empress has six boxes, each 
containing 659 ivory counters, and on each of these last 
isa name. The of the peer: sponsors were 
upset by the events of 1870, and although the Empress 
occasionally receives a request for assistance from one 
or the other, she must be quite unaware how many are 


Whe 
ther she intends to Leg orgy? anything to them or 
not it is impossible to say, but that is naturally the 
hope of the godvhildren themselves, or, at least, of such 
of them as are known to be living. 

Of all the 3,834 children whose parents received the 
certificate, only one has made a name, and that one is 
L. H. Gangloff, the author of most of the songs of the 
great Paulus. We give a reproduction of his certificate. 
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Mes. Youncwirs: “Just think, Harry, all our 
chickens died to-day.” 

Harry: “Is that so? What ailed them?” 

Mrs. Y.: “I'm sure I don’t know. It’s a great 
disappointment to me, too, for I had fed them with 
different coloured dyes so they would lay Easter eggs.” 


ee fe 


A Farge DecgIver.—Lord Percival Howard: “I am 
delighted to hear, Miss Bacon, that oo a ide 
itee mn ite high-toned society—so well- and 
well- don’t you know?” 

Miss Bacon {lovely as an eastern dream): ‘“ Why, 
certainly, you just bet your boots we're a cultured crowd 
out there.” 


aed § 


Bia SIsTER (shouting to Bobbie): “ Bahbee! You're 
wanted to do an errand.” 

Bobby (shouting back): “Tell mother I can't do it 
now. I'm busy.” 

Big Sister: “It’s not mother who wants you; it’s 


father. 
Bobby (hastily): “AN right. Tell him I'm coming.” 


TQ PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 

We pay £2 2s. a column for 
original articles contributed to thie 
paper. 


Do you want all the expenses of your Easter holiday and your summer holidays F ceo If so, buy the current number of 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, and see how to earn £250 in five minutes. 


‘FRE GREAT WAR STORY on Page 649. 
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do not want your money. 


sy ae A thus!” he cried, “ Grand 
You virtuously indi 


indignant 


many such jo 
you done in this 
tniserable 1! 


t 
for you 
have 


ou know 

said of P Do you think have kept your 
windows ob dlsuity sick that bo sound has ever pene. 
trated merend tent Where do you keep your infernal 
im) 


His voice was hoarse, loud and 
bloodshot, started from their’ sockets whole 
twitched, and his fingers writhed. 

But he was in the be dager infinitely his 
eu . e those a snake, 
holes. thiiagh him i inflexible 


s face, the wn idea; a 
Tey, stra; from the fires of the bottomless 
Y balefal illumines the way of the 


“ No.” — 
“You swear it?” . 


announcing my intention to drown m 


Tees wate is tes  Saccieet F eae along, 
will be ; 


. bt rear) 
at sete” St finally asked the surgeon. 


WEEK ENDiN 
BS NG 
Ap: 


ay dot, 


With this request the old 


hi if. TI ith rose to his feet and 


stealthiness of 3 cut 
to the hall, listenin. 


intently. There was no sound. He softly clo... 

door and locked it.. Then he drew the windon tne 
This done, he opened a door leading into an adj.jinin, 
room, which, though it had no window, was ligiited |; 
means of a small skylight. The young man Watched 
closely. A strange come over him. While 


: had 
his determination had not one whit lessened, a Joi ,; 
rot relief into his face, displacing the hasr::j 
lespairing expression of a half-hour before. Meliie|i,;;. 
a ig was ecstatic now. 


such as is used by 


: case ayai 
the wall were ents of a 
kind. in another case were human skeletons 


of various sizes. In sealed j 


The. young man obeyed without a tremour, without 
the least hesitation. - 

“ Take off your coat.” 

He complied. 

“ Lie.down on that lounge.” 

In a moment the young man was stretched at full 
length eyeing the surgeon. The latter undoubtedly 
was suffering under great excitement, but he did not 
waver; his movemente were sure eo ag Selecting « 
bottle containing a liquid, he carefully measured out a 
certain quantity. While doing this he asked : 

as = you ever had any irregularity of the heait :” 

“No.’ 


The answer ae proms but it was immediately 
followed by a quiz look in the speaker's face. 

sf ry he added, “ you mean by your question 
that it might be dangerous to give me a certain dry. 
Under the circumstances, however, I fail to see any 


relevancy in your question. 
This evidently Took the surgeon aback; but Le 
hastened to that he did not wish to intlict 


un: and hence his question. 
He placed the whew on & ated approached his visitor, 
| his pulse. 


and carefull 3 

“Wi . al!” he exclaimed. 

“It is perfectly normal.” 

“ Because I ng Cicero Indeed, it has been 
long aince I knew such happiness. It is not active, but 
infinitely sweet.” 


“ You have no lingerin; desire to retract?” 
“ None whatever.’ m 
The surgeon went to the stand and returned with the 


ng 

“Take this,” he said kindly. 

The young man oe raised himeelf and took the 

glass in his hand. He did not show the vibration of a 

single nerve. He. drank the liquid, draining the last 
. Then he returned the glass with a smile. 

“ you,” he said; “ youare s the noblest mat se 
lives. May always prosper be happy. You are 
my "bemstnobae, my beaten Bless es bless you. 
You reach down from your seat with the gods and lift 
me up 


fat glorions and rest. I love you—I low 
you with all my heat” 


; earnestly, in a musical, low tou” 
end, scoompeniod ithe enils oft 
a o So 
man’s heart. A i 
vulsion swept over Intense 
trickled down his face 
is young man continued 


porn nee of tbe carps, however, chewed. sch | i 
come , With a 
St the moment his was formed became txtenes, | oMlort to coatess Mipaall, at 
A nervous tremulousness came over his frame. Above upon the edge 
it all shone the light of devoted enthusiasm. lounge and took his visitor's 
“ Have you a in the method P” he asked. wrist, counting the 
“Yes; i “ How long will it take?” the young 
“With what agent? ” man asked. > ¥ 
* Boyes toon cap any heed digedtin!® | titwktteken 
id an: subsequent di was | stone! 
“No; only a i pe a blowing out, as of |“ Ah, only eight minutes more! Delicious, ae ite 
a-candle in the wind; a darkness, without a | I feel it coming ! ing, coming. yt” 
_A sense of your own safety may suggest the | —that—water? Trickling? Dripping? Doctor: 
=e I leave it to you.” ; “ Well?” a snide my saviou'— 
“No friends ? ” “Thank , thank - Nol man-my ” AN 
“None.w! . my“bene—tactor trickling —triokling—aripping, os 
Anoth De Dot!” 
“Did. you say you are quite ready?” asked the “Well?” 
surgeon. “ Doctor |” - 


boo oh ee Meant. Ane 
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“ Past hearing,” muttered the surgeon. 
Reet tind 

“ Dd H ” 

ne was made by a firm grasp of the hand. 
“Doctor!” 


“ And me 
“ ti ” . 
a aaa watched and waited. 
ao at spping.” 
the bet Pp z a There was a sigh, and nothing 
more. . 
n laid down the hand. 
ane fet step,” he rising to his feet; then 


is whole frame dila' “The first step—the most 
oe yet the simplest. A Providential delivery into 
wy hands of that for which I have hungered for forty 
years. No withdrawal now. It is possible, because 
scientific; rational, but perilous. 
I succeed—if? I shall suc- 
ceed. I will succeed. And 
after success — what? Yes; 
what? Publish the plan and 
the resultP The gallows—as 
Jong as it thall exist, and I 
exist—the gallows. That much. 
But how account for its 
vesenceP Ab, that pinches 
ard. I must trust to the 
fature.” 

He tore himself from the re- 
verie, and started. 

“JT wonder if she heard or saw anything?” 

With that reflection he cast a glance upon the form 
on the lounge, and then left the room, locked the door, 
locked also the door of the outer room, walked down two 
or three long halls, penetrated to a remote part of the 
house, and raj at a door. It was opened by his 
wife. He b time had regained complete mastery 
over himee: . . 

“I thought I heard someone in the Louse just now,” 
he said, “ but I can find no one.” 

“JT heard nothing.” 

He was greatly relieved. 

“I did hear some one knock at the door less than an 
hour ago,” she resumed, “ and heard you speak, I think. 
ind bs come in?” 

“ vo.” 

The woman glanced at his feet, and seemed perplexed. 

“T am almost certain,” she said, “that I heard foot- 
falls in the house, and yet I see that you are wearing 
slippers.” 

“Oh, I had on my shoes then!” 

“That explains it,” said the woman, satisfied. “I 
think the eound you heard must have been caused by 
rats.” 

“Ah, that was it!” exclaimed the surgeon. Leaving, 
he closed the door, ed it, and said: “I do net 
wish to be disturbed to- y-” He eaid to himself, as he 
went down the hall : “ AN is clear there.” 

He returned to the room in which his visitor lay, and 
made a careful examination. 

“Splendid specimen!” he softly exclaimed ; “every 
organ sound, every function perfect; fine, large frame, 
well-shaped muscles, strong and sinewy; capable of 
wonderful development—if given opportunity—I have 
no doubt it can be done. Already % have succeeded 
with a dog—a task leas difficult than this, for in a man 
the cerebrum oven the cerebellum, which is not the 


case with a dog.” uddenly he burst into laughter. 
“Poor fool!” he exclaimed. “Wanted to pay me a 
thousand pounds to kill him! He didn’t have the nerve 


to snuff his own candle! Singular, singular, the queer 
freaks these madmen take! You thought you were 
dying, poor idiot! Allow me to inform you, sir, that 
you are as much alive at this moment as ever you were 
in your life. But it will be all the came to you. You 
shall never be more conscious than you are now; and for 
all practical p , 80 far as they concern you. ou are 
dead henceforth, though you shall live. By-the-way, 
how should you feel without a head? Ha, ba, ha! 
But that’s a sorry joke.” 

wee unconscious form from the lounge and 

upon i 
po: operating table. ‘ 


About three ope afterward the following con- 
eee was held between an inspector of police and a 
Ive: 
; ere ‘+t el suggested the inspector. 
: os yet you eredit her story !” 
lo. 
“Not at all. 7 ty? 
«What - I myself have learned something. 
h Much in one sense; little in another. 
tard those queer stories of her husband. Well, the 


one important thing { have learned is 
insanely patient on the peg of 

y surgery; and with an 

iathusiast is hardly such o thing aa aecruple. It 
hie that gives me « in the woman's story.” 
ou say she appeared to be frightened P” 


SE  mitniiidiabtscaisnia tek ibe de'h Sait ea eee Seay 


Te - 
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“Doubly so—first, she feared that her husband 
should learn of her betrayal of him; second, the dis- 
covery itself had terrified her.” 

“But her report of this discovery is very vague,” 
argued the detective. “ He conceals everything from her. 
She is merely guessing.” 

“ Have You suspicions?” “I have.” “Of what?” 
“A crime. 

“ What do you propose to do?” asked the inspector. 

“Secure evidence. I may need help.” 

“You shall have alt the men you require. Go ahead, 
but be careful. You are on dangerous ground. You 
would he a mere plaything in the bands of that man.” 
_ Two days afterward the detective again sought the 
inspector. 

“T have a queer document.” he said, exhibiting torn 
fragments of paper, on which there was witing. “The 
woman stole it and brought it to me. She snatched a 
handful ont of a bock, getting only a part of each of a 
few leaves.” 

These fragments, which the men arranged as best the 
could, were (the detective explained) torn y the surgeon's 
wife from the first volume of a number of manuscript 
bocks that her husband had written on one subject— the 
very one that was the cause of her excitement. 

“ About the time that he began a certain experiment 
three ears ago,” continued the detective, “he removed 
everything from the two suite of rooms containing his 
study and his oyerating room. In one of the book-cases 
that he removed to a room across the hall, was a drawer, 
which he kept locked, but which he opened from time 
totime. As it is quite common with such pieces of 
furniture, the lock of the drawer was a very poor one ; 
and co the woman, while making a thorough search 
pestariay, foind a key on her bunch that fitted the 

ock. She opened the drawer, drew ont the bottom 
book of « pile (so that its mutilation would more likely 
escape discovery), saw that it might contain a clue, and 
tore out a handful of the leaves. She had barely re- 
placed the book, Iccked the drawer, and made her 
escape, when her husband appeared. He hardly ever 
allows her to be out of his sight when she is in that 
part of the house.” 

The fragments read as follows: “Developed a 
tendency that did surprise we. Natwe, no longer 
suffering the distraction 
of extraneous interferences, 
and at the came tine being 
cut in two (as it were), wit 
reference to this case, did 
not fully adjust herself to 
the new situation, as does a 
oe which, when divided 
at the point of equilibrium, 
renews itself in its two frag- 
ments by investing eac 
with oppcsite poles ; but, on fh 
the contrary, being severed # 
from laws that theretofore 
controlled her, and possess- 
ing still that mysterious 
tendency to develop into 
something more potential and complex, she blindly 
(having lost her lantern) pushed her demands for 
material that would secure this development, and as 
blindly used it when it was given her. 

“Hence this marvellous voracity, this insatiable 
hunger. this wonderful ravenousness, and hence also 
(there being nothing but the physical part to receive 
this vast storing of energy) this strength that is becoming 
almost hourly kerculean, almost daily appalling. It is 
becoming a serious . Marrow escape to-day. By 
some means, while I was alent, it unscrewed the stopper 
of the silver feeding-pipe (which I have already termed 
‘the artificial mouth’) and, in one of its curious antics, 
allowed all the chyle to escape from its stomach through 
the tube. - . 

“Its hunger then became intense—I may say furious. 
T placed my hands upon it to push it into a chair, when, 
feeling my touch, it caught me, clasped me round the 
neck, and would 1 killed me Beep os e 
slipped from its powerful : as I always have 
ha cnisy guard. tT have ieovied the screw stopper with 
@ spring catch, and usually docile when not 
hungry ; slow and heavy in its movements, which are, of 
course, purely unconscious, any apparent excitement in 
movement being due to local irregularities in the blood 
supply of the cerebellum, which, if I did not have it 
inclosed in a silver case that is immovable, I should 
exposeand . . .” 

e inspector looked at the detective with a puzzled air. 

“T don't understand it at all,” said he. 

_ “Nor I,” agreed the detective. 

“ What do you propose to do?” 

“ Make a raid.” 

“Do you want a man?” 

“Three.” 

“Three fF” sip tae 

“Yes; and the strongest men in your district. 

“ Why, the surgeon is old and weak!” 

“Nevertheless, I wunt three str.ng men: and for 
that matter, prudence really advises me to take Serenity. 

* 


At one o'clock the next morning a cautious scratching 
sound might have been heard in the ceiling of the 
surgeon's operating room. Shortly, afterwards, the 
skylight sash was carefully raised and laid aside. A 
man peered into the opening. Nothing could be heard. 
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“ That is singrlay,” thought the detective. 
© now cautiously lowered himeelf to the floor by « 
rope, and then stood for some moments listenin: 
intently. There was a dead silence. 

* The bird bas just flown,” mused the detective. 

By this time the men were behind him. He noiee- 
leasly drew the spring-holt, opened the door, and looked 
out into the hall, He heard a peculiar noise. It was 
as though a gigantic lolster was floundering and 
scramlling in some distant part of the old house. 
apne ip abel this sound was a loud whistling breath- 
ing, and frequent rasping gasps. 

hese sounds were hear Ly still another person—the 
surgeon's wife ; for tLey originated very near her rooms, 
which were a considerable distance from her husband's. 
She had been sleeping lightly, tortured by fear, and 
harassed by frightful dreams. 

Startled thus, out of fitful slumber, by the noise at 
her door, she sprang from her bed to the floor, every 
terror thut lurked in her acutely tense mind and 
diseased imagination, starting up and almost over- 
whelming her. The idea of flight—one of the strongest 
of all instincts—scized upon her,and she ran to the door, 
beyond all control of reascn. She drew the holt, and 
flung the door wide open, and then fled wildly down the 
hall, the apy be hissing and rasping gurgle ringing in 
her ears apparently with a thousandiod: intensity. 

But the hall was in absolute darkness, and she had 
not taken balf-a-dozen steps when she tripped upon an 
unseen object on the floor. She fell headlong upon it, 
encountering in it a large, soft, warm substance that 
writhed and squirmed, and from which came the sounds 
that had awakened her. Instantly realising her situa- 
tion, she uttered a piercing shriek, such as only an 
unnameable terror can inspire. But hardly had her cry 
started the echoes im the empty halls when it was 
suddenly stifled. Two prodigous arms had closed upon 
her und crushed her to doth 

The cry performed the office of directing the detective 
and his assistants, and it also aroused the old su . 
who occupied rooms between the officers and the object 
of their search. The cry of agony pierced him to the 
marrow, and a realisation of the cause of it burst upon 
him with frightful force. 

Snatching from a table a dimly-burning lamp, and a 
long knife that he had kept at hand for three years, he 
darted into the hall. the four officers had already 
started forward, but when they saw him emerge they 
halted in silence. In that moment of stillness the 
surgeon paused to listen. He heard the hissing sound, 
and the clunsy floundering of a bulky, living object in 
the direction of his wife's apartments. It evidently 
was advancing towards him. A turn in the hall shut 
out the view. He turned up the light, which revealed a 
ghastly pallor in his faee. 

“ Wife!” he called. 

There was no response. He hurriedly advanced, the 
four men following suey: He turned the angle of the 
hall, and ran so rapidly that by the time the officers had 
come in sight of him again he was twenty steps away. 
He ran past a huge, shapeless object, spraving, crawling, 
and floundering along, and arrived at the body of his wife. 

He gave one horrified glance at her face, and staggered 
backwards tothe wall. Then a demoniacalfury saised him. 
Clutching the knife firmly and holding the lamp 
aloft, he sprang towards the ungainly object in the hall. 
It was then that the officers, still advancing cautiously, 
saw a little more chee: though atill indistinctly, the 
object of the surgeon’s fury, and the cause of the look 
of unntteralle anguish in his face. The sight caused 
them to pause. They saw what appeared to 5 a man, 
and yet which evidently was nota man; huge, awkward, 
shapeleas ; a squirming, lurching, stumbling mass. It 
raised its Nee shouldérs. It had no head, but instead 
of it a small metallic ball surmounting its massive neck. 

“ Fiend!” excliimed the surgeon, raising the knife. 

“ Hold, there!” commanded a stern voice. 

The surgeon quickly raised his eyes and saw the four 
officers, and, for 2 moment, fear paralysed his arm. 

“The police!” he gasped. 

Then, with a look of redoubled fury, he sent the knife 
to the hilt into the squirming mass before him. The 
wounded monster sprang to 
its feet and wildly threw its 
arms about, meanwhile emit- 
ting fearful sounds from a 
silver tube through which it 
breathed. The surgeon aimed 
another blow, but never gave , 
it. In his blind fury he lost 
his caution, and was caught in 
aniron grasp. The struggling 
threw the limp come feet to- 
wards the officers, and it fell 
to the floor, shattered to pieces. 

Simultaveously with the 
crash the oil took fire, and the 
hall was filled with flames. 
The officers could not ap- 
proach. Before them wast 
spreading blaze, and secure 
behind it were two forms 
struggling in a fearful embrace. ira A heard cries and 
gas saw the gleaming of the knife. 

the wood in the house wasoldanddry. It took fireat 
once, and the flames spread with great Ente The 
ont officers turned and fled, barely escaping their 

ves, 
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i causes pain. fact, any external or 
internal may produce over-stimulation of the 
conscious centre, anf so become the immediate cause of 
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Before the terror.could be subdued it had bitten 
yeh Anothor instance is related of «dos 
army “vet.” Another i is related of a docile horse 


eee it summer su : 

thing t came within ite it seized in ite teeth 
and shook like a terrier would a rat. It raided the pig- 
sties and threw the inmates one after the other into the 
air, trampling on the bodies as they fell. Afterwards 
it stanek killed its own master after 


of the Dead Practised in any Part 


lobe this strange custom 
to day. There is a region in the Caucasus 
mountains where, should a young man or woman die 
ingle, the mourning parents seek out some neighbour who 
het contained a aiaflar berenvounal, and negotiations are 
entered into for a matrimonial alliance een the 
deceased. The amount of the dowry varies accordin 
to the good or bad qualities of the girl while alive, an 
a father hus been known to give so many as thirt: 


he 
theless with. In China the spirits of all boys 
cage ig ee san, ta Sits eocraned tine, caaried to 
spirite of girls who have been cut off at the same early 

See ae eee 

to ve or fourteen years of age. Marriage 

the dead is also practised by the Mormons in Utah, U.S.A. 
2038. Which is the most Remarkable Example of Fiction 


History ? 

Many of the inventions of the nineteenth century 

have been —“<*r by writers of fiction both in verse 
But there is no more stri 

example of this than the poetical anticipation of Professor 


6 18 recent us discovery of “ photograph- 
i ' invisible.” Some years ago a work entitled 
« ledicinische Marchen ” was published by Dr. Hopf, 


under the pseudon: of “Philander.” The work 
consists of ten i stories, the last of which is 
entitled “‘ Elektra, a Tale of Physical Di wis of the 


Twentieth .” Bilektra, 


enabled to make organisms of every kind 
i he is now the possessor of a 


ite value to suffering man- 


At one time the various Courts of Europe had their 
poeta; but, save in land, the custom has died out, 
and, therefore, the have la The laurel 


honours flourished under the rt Maxi- 

i al College at 
Vienna, reserving to himself and the deg ge 
of bestowing the laurel. But the institution fell into 
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3041. Have the Majority af Great Men been of Remar’. 
able Personal Appearance? 


Probably not, so far as can be ascertained from ¢],, 
portraits or statues that have come down to us, ‘j/.. 
greatest intellect of all time, William Shakespein. 
would not have attracted the attention of passers.|,y :;, 
the streets of London. Milton, Wordsworth, Tenn\..,., 
displayed in eye and brow the thoughtfulness of 1!.. 
student, but nothing more. Of our great statesin, 
Oliver Cromwell might have passed as a respectii., 
farmer, Walpole and™ Fox as bluff squires. a.) 
the youn, itt as a private gentleman. “The hawk. 
nose and piercing eyes of the elder Pitt did indeed 
indicate exceptio powers. Our great warriors 
certainly did not evince their genius in their physica! 
appearance. Marlborough had a handsome, courtier-lik: 
face, Nelson would not have looked out of place in a 
surplice, and Wellington in a frock-coat might have 
passed for a country gentleman. The same will hold 
good for the great men of other nations. Bismarck, 
indeed, has a strong determined countenance, but there 
are hundreds of German faces that might belong to x 
— equal to his. The appearance of Napoleon 

uonaparte was certainly remar 3; but some of the 
younger Buonapartes have displayed his lineaments 
without his genius. The portraits of Columbus, Galileo, 
William the Silent, Dante, and a host of other leaders 
of men, do not usually convey to us the impression of 
extraordinary genius; and the came remark will appl: 
to the representations that have come down to us cf 
Alexander, Cesar, Socrates, and other ancients. 


2946. Haye_.Two Wrongs ever Made a Right? 


No. Theone wrong may have done incalculable mischief, 
and then another wrong may have served to partially 
rectify it; but wrong is always wrong, und never becomes 
and never makes a right. e always have to consider 
the law of consequences. Every wrong is asin on society, 
and society is thus gravely injured. How, then, can 
the commission of another sin on society, expunge the 
first wrong? The thing isan impossibility. An act of 
injustice is always a wrong to the party who suffers it, 
and , by reason‘of;our intimate connection with others, 
the wrong is never confined to the one who was originally 
bag It passes on. So that if anyone, perceiving 
the effect of his first wrong, commits another to set this 
first wrong right, he may right the wronged one, but he 
does not stay the wrong that has passed on to others. 


2949. Which King would have been best Described by 
the Term “ Prig”? 

A “prig” is defined by Webeter as “a pert, conceited. 
saucy, a Tense fellow,” a description which would 
admirably fit King James the First of England, especi- 
ally if, with Webster, we take “ pragmatical”’ to mean 
“ officious, meddling, meddlesome, impertinent.” This 
King conceived himself to be a master in the art of 
king-craft, yet his practice it i in petty, 
irritating attacks upon the age of the people and the 
privileges of Parliament. No English Sovereign bas 

m so puffed up with his Royal dignity, and at the 
same time so incapable maintaining it. The 
impertinence with which this creature, the least regi! 
of our kings, assured the English House of Common: 
that “their privileges were derived from the grace and 
favour of his ancestors,” is without parallel in history. 
2980, Of what Material could the Strongest Inch Rope be 

Made? 


Given an equal number gf strands to make up th 
rope, and each of the same circumference, it may be 
readily shown that wire, twisted into rope form, will 
make a rope 20 strong as to admit of no comparison 
even with the best white hemp . Twisted hempen 
cords will sustain 8,746lb., if the rope be one inch 
thick ; byt one-eighth of an inch in diameter of iron will 
sustain more than one inch in circumference of hemp 
rope. No rope, whatever its material, could bear cou- 
parison with an inch rope made of German piano stc¢! 
wire, such a rope being able to bear not less than 
268,000Ib. , or nearly 120 tons, before it could be torn 
by a dead weight. 
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QUESTIONS. 
2971.. What is the.ideal position for bicycle riding— 
a eonat 
ae the pain of headache inside or outeide the 


2973. -Which place in the world has been the scene of 
gr ig renin cot 
[et a it true that tobacco is a preventive of lung 


2975. Why is the flesh of fed by the sea superior 
to that of those fed inlan _ re aii 

2976. Is it scientifically true that all children begin 
conscious life as criminals ? 

2977. Which is the most n/a oe exception in 
hiskoey to the rule*: “ Better late never” P 

. At what period was the fashion in male clothing 

least healthy P 


of the female’s voice being bigher 
in pitch the male’s P 
doe0 it 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the paymest 
of a small annpal premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who aro prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

MO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 

MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 

The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in sv, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of a 
Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 

RICHARD J. PAULL, 
Genéral Manager and Secretary, 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C 


£100 will be given to the person who collects the largest number of coupons from our various publications before January ist, 1897. 
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HER RETURN. 


A BONNET on my choicest chair, 
With ay fal-lals women wears 
A scent of roses everywhere. 


A merry voice that makes me dream, 
Of bird and flower and sunlit stream 
And new-mown hay and curdled cream. 


My pipes and slippers laid away, 
My Leiend canada * with ribbons gay 
The truant cat come back to stay. 


A little hand that etrokes my hair; 
A well-loved face—all fresh and fair, 
With sundry freckles here and there. 


Farewell late hours and frolic vain, 
No more a bachelor I reign— 
For Maude is back in town again. 
of 
ROUGH ON THE VOLUNTEERS. 


A miuit14 colonel in the North tells how his regiment 
was, some years ago, required for service abroad, but 
the members were not in the main desirous of volunteer- 
ing for ey eervice. 

Marching his battalion in line, he brought them up to 
the boundary wall of the ground, where he kept 
them marking time for about five minutes, literally with 
their noses to the wall. 

Then, informing them of the requirements for foreign 
service, he pemes. be : “Those men who do not desire to 
volunteer take one pace to the front,” and as not a man 
moved he rode triumphantly off the , and reported 
to the General that every man of the regiment volun- 
teered for foreign service. 

The Major meanwhile dismissing the parade to 
prevent explanations, 


AT WHAT AGE IS MAN 
STRONGEST ? 


THE muscles, in common with all the organs of the 
body, have their of development and decline; 
our physical strength increases up to a certain age and 
then decreases. Teste of the strength of several 
thousands of people have been made by means of a 
dynamometer (strength-measurer) and the following are 
given as the average figures for the white race. 

The “ lifting-power” of a youth of 17 years is 2801b.; 
in his 20th year this increases to 320lb.; and in the 30th 
and Slst years it reaches its height—356lb. At the 
end of the 31st year the strength begins to decline, very 
slowly at first. 

By the 40th year it has decreased 8ib.; and this 
diminution continues at a slightly increasing rate until 
the 50th ear is reached when the figure is 3501b. 

After this period the fails more and more 
rapidly until the weakness of old age is reached. It is 
not possible to give statistics of the decline of atrength 
Finke nel her as it varies to a large extent in 
different individuals, 


HAIR THAT BECAME HISTORICAL. 


Tr was a singular fact that the late Marshal Can- 
robert, the last of the French marshals, offered in him- 
telf a constant example of the violations of the 
is de nigg of the army in which he was so conspicuous 

officer, 

Throughout almost the whole of his mili 

anrobert wore long hairfi ing down upon his shoulders, 
and thia hair was a sort of oriflamme to the soldiers. 

But ever since the 1838 the French army regu- 

tions have required that every officer and 
bat shall wear closely-cut hair, “ without any tufts, 


s, or ringlets whatsoever,” and severe penalties are 
Provided for gaa in the hair grow long. 
Canrobert & profuse 


service, 


mass of hair which he was 
hee, proud of. It was cropped to his great grief when 
e went into the military achool of Bt. yr in 1826; but 
ees os went ne the Algerian war 
; » he relaxati many regula- 
Sowa gern aa ac ec 
’ ia, Co! anrobert, 
bareheaded, led a heroic at Zaatcha, and his 
ma floating hair, in the thick of the combat, served as a 
the sign to the Zouaves as they swarmed through 


ttt this war Canrotert’s head of hair had already 
hin we 80 famous thatno superior ventured to command 
2 to cut it off; though General Pelissier, who hated 
once called him “ professor” in a café in Paris, 


and by way of exeuse, to have mistaken him for 
® doctor of p on account of his hair. 
The Emperor Napoleon III. did once venture to 


Thaustrate with Canrobert for wearing long hair. 


renal 's was very “ Frenchy. 

Hee: he eid ng bait belongs to his [? 
and Gere oat t floated all through a Eicon 
soldiers ° amo) e 
upon the pd —, pas pcre and fell 


mee one > pee, 
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FORTUNES SPENT ON JEWELLERY. 


rans 
Wat a WELL-KNOWN JEWELLER Says. 


“ Yes, it is only when a case comes into Court,” said 
a well-known Bond Street jeweller the other day toa 
representative commenting upon a recent case, “ that 
the public get any idea of the amount of money spent 
on jewellery and gems.” 

“ But surely such an instance is very exceptional P ” I 
eo oon es 

“OF course ; but very considerable sums—what might 
be called even small fortunes—are frequently laid out 
on such things,” was the reply. “I suppose I have as 
rich a cliente ag anyone in town, and ought therefore 
to know something about the subject. As to your 
other question, my bests clients are young men with 
plenty of money, old gentlemen, and collectors. Of the 

hree classes I have named I find the last most profit- 
able. I have several young fellows, titled and otherwise, 
on my books at the present time, who, on the average, 
spend £4,000 to £5,000 a year with me, and a far larger 
number who spend from £1,000 to £2,000.” 

“What do oy do with it all?” I asked, surprised. 

“Oh, some of them,” was the reply, “are fond of 
studs, scarfpins, and solitaire sleeve-links themselves, 
and a good many hundreds of pounds can easily be 
spent over such things. Then others are fond of makitor 
expensive presents to the young lady, or the actress 
who for the time being is the object of their admiration. 
pay little think that often (when the present is given 
to the latter) it before long finds its way back to me or 
oe dealer to be age a hard cash. 

“As an example of the e sums nt by youn 
fellows of means in this way f may ee that" fae 
before Christmas had two magnificent brilliants worth 
not less than forty-five guineas apiece, set in gold clasps 
for garters, their destina@ion being the shapely limbs of 
quite a second-rate short-skirted dancer at a well-known 
hall, who was the divinity of my client for the time 
being. Another instance was that of a young peer who 
took a fancy to one of Mdlle. Nini Patte en 1’Air'’s 
companions, and spent £600 with me on a neck- 
lace of sapphires and diamonds, with a magnificent 

mdant of the same stones, for the little Parisian 
lewcer then at the Trafalgar Theatre in Morocco 
Bound. 

“Then,” continued the speaker, “there are my 
nouveau riche clients, who are getting together ‘ family’ 
diamonds and other gems. Not long ago a wealt y 
manufacturer from the Midlands bought jewellery for his 
wife to the figure of £8,000 in one morning. He wanted 
old sin old settings, such, to use his own words, 
‘as look as if they had been in the family for a 
generation or two.’ I could easily supply him, but, of 
course, such articles are very expensive. I have a large 
number of American customers. Spend money? I 
should just think they do. Unless they are very well 
educated, their taste is decidedly ‘loud,’ as-people say. 
They like ‘flashy’ articles. Big stones in their rings, 
and soon. There is one American lady who has spent 
already £23,000 with me for jewellery. She is over 
in London for this year’s season, and wants to make 
a sensation. Well, she can afford it as her husband 
is a pork or tinned-beef king, I forget which, 
worth a couple of millions at least. She has commissioned 
me to buy her the next really big diamond which comes 
into the market, and has told me I may ‘go’ to £25,000 
or £30,000 if necessary to secure it. 

“ Besides,” went on the jeweller after a slight pause, 
“there are many ladies who have a aoe passion for 
jewellery. They spend every penny they can get hold of 
on it. "Dae of my best customers of this sort is the 
wife of a M.P., and five years of the hobby have served 
to put her in possession of a very fine collection indeed. 
Then other women invest in hyphen as men would in 
stocks and shares. They think they know something 
about these sorts of things and don’t of stocks; so they 
lock up an immense amount of money in this way. At 
at all events, one of these ladies said to me the other 
day: ‘I know I’ve something for my money. While 
banks often fail, and shares uently become mere 
waste paper. And this about oP jains their action.” 

“ But what about collectors P” I interrupted. 

“Oh, they’re very good customers. I have half-a- 
score of hem amongst my clients. There is one 

leman, he is a squire or something of that sort in 
the West of England, with plenty of money, who has a 
great liking for opals. I have spent three years in 
matching stones to procure another row for a very 
famous opal necklace which has been in his family for 
nearly two hundred years. Already he has paid me 
over £3,000 for stones, and I expect this last lot I am 
sending to be set will increase the bill by a further £500. 
Another, a lady this time, is devoted to emeralds, and 
her account is seldom less than from £2,000 to £3,000 a 
year for these gems. ; 

“Then there is a more genuine collector who buys all 
sorts of gems, and has a most magificent collection of 
unset stones. The pearls alone which I have sold him 
during the last ten years must have run him into 
£18,000. His rubies and turquoises are some of the 
finest that bave come into the market during the last 
decade. What has he spent ort ple <r 

er, repeating an interjected query. ‘“Ican 
at bet probably very Tittle short of £200,000 
during the last slghtesn years, A vast sum certainly, 
but in many ways he has made a good investment. 


THE EFFECT OF CONCEIT. 


Ir is said that the late Professor Blackie had a quaint 
ceremonious little way of expressing his reverence for 
the Wizard of the North. Whenever, through his lony 
life, he passed Walter Scott’s house in Edinburgh, he 
would stand still, and, leaning on his stick, remain fora 
moment in silent meditation. 

Strangers were often puzzled when they saw the 
venerable figure of Professor Blackie, standing motion- 
lees in Castle Street, his plaid blown by the wind, and 
his face wearing a look of dreamy abstraction. 

Another out-of-door note on Blackie is this amusin 
one: Calling on a lady, he said abruptly: “ WhenI wal 
along Princes Street, I go with a kingly air, my head 
erect, my chest expanded, my stick swinging, my plaid 
fying Do you know what makes me do that’ ell, 
T'll tell you—just conceit!” 


eer fl fe 
WHEN SHOULD A GIRL COME OUT? 


OnE of the most important events in a young girl's 
life is that which is generally described as “coming 
out,” or her entrance into society—a time when childish 
daye are left behind, as she blossoms forth a grown-up 
woman, 

It is a vexed question among mothers and guardians 
regarding the age at which a girl should make her début. 
That she should be under twenty all agree, but the exact 
age is hard to determine. 

The question entirely depends upon the girl herself, 
and how she has been brought up, and is a matter for 
all who are in authority over her to earnestly discuss 
and think over. Girls who have led regular and 
secluded schoolroom lives till about seventeen are far 
better able to take care of themselves when really out, 
if for a year or six months previous to the triumphal 
entry into society they are brought out, so to , in 
their own family, and are permitted to attend little “ At 
homes”’ and small parties, since it gives them confidence 
in themselves, and imparts the advantage of unaffected 
m 


anners. 

Girls of a naturally bold or frivolous disposition are 
far better kept in till eighteen or nineteen, as by that 
time most probably their characters will be more 
developed, and they will be better able to take their 
places quietly in the world. 

Girls who have travelled and only daughters, as a rule, 
are fitted to enter society younger t their more 
secluded sisters. 

Eighteen is considered to be a sensible age for coming 
out, an circumstances alter cases, and no bard or fast 
rules can be laid down regarding this matter; only the 
ever-watchful parent can really decide at what age ber 
daughter is ready to cross the line which separates 
childhood from womanhood. 


_—_— —~»j<— —_____. 


“ WELL,” said the rural visitor, “ if that’s Cleopatra's 
needle, I’d like to see some of the stockings she used to 


darn.” 
——-t2___ 
THE following advertisement has appeared in a Bir- 


mingham r: “Violin taught at five r 
lesan bone oul a glass of milk hanbaded: Ra 


dress ——.” 
Hee fo 
THE man who should invent a machine so that le 
could drop a penny in the slot, and pick eut a name for 
the baby, would surely make a fortune—it would take 
so many tries to get a name to suit. 
— 3 
MacisTrate (sternly): “You are a pitiable specimen 
of humanity. What brought you to all this degradation 
and disgrace?” ie 
Prisoner (proudly): “It took three coppers. 
————}-=—_ 
“T LovE you dearly, Jack,” she said. “ You are the 
light of my life.” : 
“T'm sorry,” said her father, as be appeared in the 
doorway, “ but I will have to put your light out.” 


a fe 


SHE: “It is of no use, Mr. de Tone; in my present 
state of mind I would not accept the best man living.” 

He (very coolly): “No; I see you won't; but, at any 
rate, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has offered himself.” 

—rI~—_ 

CosTERMONGER (to dentist): “I shan’t pay nothing 
extra for gas. Jest pull her out, if it does hurt.” 

Dentist : “ You are plucky, sir. Let me see the tooth.” 

Costermonger: “ yh! *taint me that’s got the tooth- 
ache ; it’s my missus! She'll be here in a minute.” 


——_—+} 


“JT TtHInxK I will rent myeelf out to old maids as a 
husband-compeller,” remarked Bachellor. 


‘Old maids haven't husbands,” objected Harke. 
“I mean to procure husbands for them,” explained 
Bachellor. 


“ How can you do it?” asked Harke. 

“By payte attention to them,” sadly replied 
Bachellor. ‘“ Eve noticed that every girl to whom I’ve 
ever been attentive has married somebody else.” 


There is £250 to be made in cash by purchasing the current number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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known 


except 
: light and third with blue-green. 


in the manufacture of for use on all metallic sur- 
faces. It will easily become insoluble and is impervious 
alike to heat and moisture. 

Two Frenchmen have recently utilised the 
Rontgen for the examination of explosive 


engines. 
acid and gunpowder, are transparent to 
ferro-cyanide is opaque. 

A MAGNETIC crane is now enployed in a well- 


foond that the losives, picric 
= wae t fo tke maya while 


don foundry for the purpose of lifting pieces 
of iron and steel. Thee men can thus accomplish in 

minutes work that formerly required men 
engaged for one and a half hours. 


the. day this dynamo stores u 
cells whi 
train. 
A woman has recently applied for a patent for 
tting glass in the oven donned kitcheners and bakers’ 
Face to allow the process of baking in overs to he 
watched without opening the dcors. By this“ windowed 
oven ” it is also claimed that fuel oo be eared, is the 
ual opening and shuttin an oven door is 
pire polis sr sitate the piling on of more coal. 
AN ingenious method of deadening the noise of 
traffic in the vicinity of ae ee and churches has 
reached us from Australia. The material used in the 
making of the road consists of granulated cork, mixed 
with mineral asphalte and other cchesive ingredients, 
compressed into large blocks. In laying these blocks 
they are embedded im tar, and rest ujon a concrete 
vet six inches thick. 


Tur long talked of attewpt to roll over instead 


of through the cea is apparently about to be made. In 


the of St. Denis on the Seine a boat is being built 
for . It consists, briefly, of a deck eupported 
by two Paraited rows of gigantic trolley wheels, four in 
each row. These wheels are hollow and ficat in the 
water, thus npeoetoe | the deck 28 on a series of buoys. 
The veseel is propelled by a jet of*water under preesure 
issuing from the stern and reacting on the seawater. 


AN ingenious device for minimising the risk that 
is run by wirdew-cleuners and others who are compelled 
to em oy ladders resting cnr smooth surface, such, 
for instance, us a London pave cseat, is the subject of a 
patent tht has recently be p taken out by Mr. W.L 
Byers, of Swderland. The invention cenrists of a 
oodeg. bage-piere upon which the lower end «cf the 
ladder is to be placed when iu we. while it is provented 
from sipping by a bleck with a Levelled cdee against 
which it rests. Beneath this base-piece is a pad of 
rabber with a corrugated surface that practically makes 
clipping an impossibility. 

- Tux telephone, it is suggested, can Le used as a 
barometer in the following marner. Two Jars of iron, 
split and separated at their lower ends, in onder to 
increase the surface of contact, are placed in the earth at 
@ distance of five or six yards from each cther. Eve: 
week or two the eaith at the face of these bara is 
saturated with a solution of chloahydiate of ammonia. 
Each of the two bars is conrected with a telephore by 
wires. Twelve or fifteen hours before tle apprcach of a 
storm a characteristic chirping sound is heard in the 
receiver which increases as the storm approaches to a 
sound like hail on a metal roof. At ecch lightning fiagh 
a sound like a dull blow is heard. Previous to changes 
of temperature a sort of mm mur is to te distinguished 
like the distant cong of birds. 

By a rather complicated precess photogray hy in 
colours has at last become, if report may Le Delies ed, 
possible. Dr. Selle, of -Biandenburg, tho author of the 
process bases it upon the thiee primary colours, that is 
the three colours which combined together must produce 
@ pure white. The primary colours that be uses are 
crimson, pale yellow, and a peculiar blue green. He 
takes three photographs of an object, the first with all 

the red rays cut off, the second under yellow 
The photographic 
positives are taken upon exceedingly thin films, which 
are stained cach with its aniline colour. The three 
filma are pasted over each other and the result is an 
exact reproduction of the colours of natwe in the 
original object. The 1esults thus obtained are wonder- 
fal. Dark red roses photographed from nature had 
even the rich peculiar violet hue which the artist with 


brush and palette despairs of reproducing. 


Under the abore heading we zublish accounts of new and 
eurious inventions and discoveries. Shculd ar y readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they wculd like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad yf 
they will make this the medium for doing to. 

If ony reader of Peanson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regardizg an idea for a potent let him erite to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envilope Parrxt, 7 he 
letter will be handed to @ gentleman ell knoten in connection 
evith patents, who will put himself in communication with its 


NEW AND STRANGE.. 
Woop pulp is now mixed with colo matter 


martin a tat bere . ¥ . “Y 


N’S WIRE 


‘PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


_ R. D. Buacxmors is a big, burly man, but very 
shy, with so much of the plain west-country farmer 
about him still that oe can easily understand the 
genesis of “ Lorna Dcone's” Leo. 


Tue ex-Empress Engenie, who is atill engaged on 
Ler memoire, uses a penholder that is set with diamonds. 
This was employed / Bring fourteen representatives in 
signing the Treaty of the Peace of Paris in 1856, and 
was preeented 10 the ex-Empress as a memento. 


WHeEn the typewriter was more of a novelty 
than it is at the preeent time, the Prince of Wales was 
sufficiently interested in the invention to learn how to 
manipulate it with no little dexterity. The greater 
part of the letters and other work dictated to his secre- 
taries is done upon these machines. 


Me. oyowas Noces se scra, isa pees 
fair hair and exceedingly mild manners; his eyes are 
lurge and blue; the nose rather long, while a reddish 
blond moustache covers the upper lip. His shoulders 
slope decidedly, and his deep authoritative voice rather 


belies the eyes of a poet and a dreamer. 


Atma Tapema is an ardent lover of music, and 
his famous piano bears the names of all the celebrities 
who have touched its keys—Liezt, Rubenstein, Clara 
Schumann, and Padevewatl He has borrowed from the 
musicians the fashion of numbering, instead of dating, 
his pictures, so his canvases are known as “ Op. 12” or 
“Op. 52.” At present he is well into his four hundred. 


Feanz Stanistavs Ritrer von HRUBIJELEND 
a son of Maximilian, one time Emperor of Mexico, is now 
the proprietor of a dingy coal cellar in a New Ycrk slum. 
He eays that he lived with hiefather until the latter's 
execution. He was in priscn in Mexico, and after his 
return from Austria could not get his claims 
recognised. He is, however, quite contented with his 
present lot. 


It is cnly specially favoured visitors who are 
allowed to poke their noges into the Queen's boudoir at 
Windsor Castle. Inscribed upon the door they cee: 
“Bvery aiticle in this rocm my deeply-lamented hus- 
band selected fcr me in the twenty-fourth year of my 
reign.” Ard carefully preserved under a glass shade 
lies the Queen's bridal wreath by the side of the 
withered remains of the first houquet presented to her 
Majesty by the Prirce Consort. 

THE Marobioness of Salisbury wields a yen as 
Seite and tionchant as that of her husband. Many 
yeurs ago when Led RebLet Cecil wis compelled to 
rerort to joi nuliem fora liveliocd, her briilixnt articies 
appeared ja wany of the weekly papers, und ctpeciatly 
in the old Savegevay Revinw. Hee fasomite hobby 
is, however. architecture. ond Tord Salistury’s villa on 
the Rivieta. which stends half way between Nice and 
Monte Carlo, was built under her direction ond from 
plans which she supplied. The villa, perched up cn the 
mountain side, is a Luge serviceable structure, oblong in 
shape, and by no. means beautiful. The walls are 
painted a rcndescript yellow tint, the roof is of red tiles, 
and bursts into tke full glory of two square little turrets 
at either end. 


Ose of the best amateur skaters in this country 
is Lord Clanricarde. When Niagara first ed he was 
a constant vieitor there, and it was as much his eccentric 
proene as his ¢xtraordinary proficiency on his skates 
that invariably made him the centre of observation. 
Lord Clanricarde makes a point of wearing a top hat on 
the ice—not an ordinary, everyday top hat, but an old- 
fachioned stove pire rfectly flat in the rim and per- 
fectly straight up end dewn in the crown. His trousers 
were usnally of dark blue cloth with a broad stripe of 
black braid up the side. Above this three or four 
cardigan jackets cf undetermined hue and great age, 
partly covered in tmn by a remarkably short tweed 
pect made with a special view to uccommodating the 

ers of knitted things beneath. He ks to no one 
while he skates, Leing absolutely absorbed hy the work 
of cutting figures and letters. 


In the stress cf other foreign affairs the great 
Li Hung Chang, millionaire of millionaires, has almost 
passed out of the public mind. A word then about his 
wife. Marchioners Li is a very Leautiful and, com- 
pened with her fellow-countrywomen, an exceedingly 
earned Jady. Her age is more—possibly a great deal 
wore—than fifty, yet ehe locks thirty. or even lesa, 
The wife cf the richest man in the .world, she spends 
royally, although not without beeping a detailed account 
of her ae gre we In her magnificient home on the 
banks a Bee ion the lives a great splendour, 
surrounded by song 8, peacocks, aquaria, pottery, 
geme, and botanical collections. One thonrandlativadants 
and rervants answer her beck and call. In her wardrobe 
are guarded 2,000 ccats, 1,260 pairs of “ trouserettes,” 
and 500 fur robes made from the finest skins. Her feet 
have been compreseed until they are quite inefficient for 
the original prrpoee, and the Misrcticams is unable to 
walk more than a few yards ata time. Twice a day she 
Lathes in oil of orange and acacia blcoms, and-after- 
words takes an airing ia a coolie sedan. Finally she 
dresses her bair in fifty ways each more miraculous and 
& more perfect example of the coifeur's art than the one 
that gees before. 7 . 


Have you read this week's SHORT STORIES? 


| 
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FOOTBALL NOTES, 


—— 
,WaLEs have never yet defeated Scotland inde: 
Association rules. The matches were initiated in 187, 
when Scotland won by four Fr to none, and |, 
precisely the same ecore did Wales suffer def; at thi. 
season. In 1889 and in 1895, upon both occisions .. 
Wrexham, the result was a draw. Herein have Seotlias. 
been more fortunate than England, who hive teh. 
sustained a reverse at the feet of the Taffies. th. 
however, been an almost invariable custom for 1... 
England and Scotland not to put their strongest tein, 
in the field against Wales and Ireland. 


No referee of Rugby Union matches js ..... 
widely known in the South or more popular than Geo... 
“H. Harnett, president of the Wasps FC, hon. see1ti;-, 
of the Kent Rugby Union, and one of the thirce joint 
hon. secretaries of the London Rugby Union Society «1 
Referees. Mr. Harnett isa native of the Isle of Thanct, 
and his earlier football e iences were gained in th: 
corner of the delightful County of Kent; but he h... 
chiefly come into prominence in connection with the 
Wasps, who at one time were a far greater power in the 
land than they are at this day. ter some years of 
valuable service as pra of the club, “he was 
made president, and latterly has devoted his attention 
with all the energy and enthusiasm which has chara. 
terised him in every other capacity to refereeing. Shar) 
and éecisive in his rulings, and inte reting the laws in 
the spirit of equity rather than according to what might 
seem the strict literal meaning, he is a model referee. 
and his services are becoming in greater demand yeu, 
by year. He made his mark in the International mité | 
between Wales and Scotland the other day. and is 
aieays welcomed at the chief inter-clu) matches in 
South Wales and in the big Midland towns. 


SoutHampron St. Mary's have at length «iw. 
ceeded, where every other club which has made tl« 
attempt bas hitherto failed, in defeating Millw:i'! 
Athletic in the Southern League Competition. For the 
two seasons the competition sve been in progress Mill. 
wall had maintained an unbeaten record until Mare 
21st, when the Southampton Club scored two gouls ty 
none against them. A feller feat of which St. Marys 
are proud is that they have avoided defeat on the 
own ground all through the present season except on one 
single occasion, when Sheffield Wednesday defeated tlem 
by one goal in the first round of the Association CupCon-. 
Eetition, A very poplar member cf the Saints’ team ‘s 
+. Porvell the centre forward. Farrell isa Stafford-hir 
mia. having been bom in Tunstall in 1873, After dis- 
tinzuisting himself amovgat junior clubs as an amaten, 
headopted the came professionally, and allied himself wit 
Dresden United. for whom he pluyed ci. season, H's 
excellent etyle caught the fancy of the Sto executi-«. 
who paid the Dresden chith £40 for tes vansfer vo 
them. Fiom Stoke be moved to Southampton, an 
jrdging from his success personally, and the success of 

is club concomitantly, it is unlikely that he will m:\» 
any futher change for a long time to come. 


In only three instances prior to the pre-ent 
year has a cnrions rule failed.to work in connection 
with the Association Cup for the past decide. 11 
the season of 1885-86 the Wacker overs beaut We-t 
Bromwich Albion in the final tie by two geals to one, 
and since that date the club which as been fortune! - 
enough to get the Letter of the Albion has beeu rewarded 
as almost certain to.win the Cup. In 1888. and again 
in 1892, they were not leaten at all, and consequently 
won the or in 1887 they were beaten in the fin:! 
4 Aston Villa, and history repeated itself last year sit 
the Cryst] Palace, Aston Vinh once more winning tie 
Cup by defeuting their great local rivals. Preston 
North End beat West Bromwich Albion in a semi-final 
tie in 18€9, and afterwards won the Cup, an 
in 1891 the Blackburn Rovers again beat Albiou. 
and subsequently carried off the Cup. The exception: 
to the rule have been in 1890, when Accrington were 
Albion’s victors, and were afterwards beaten; in 
1883, when Everton were the Incky — tew. 
oo the Throstles, but lost the final; and in IS‘, 
when Blackburn Rovers settled them and then lost tie 
semi-final to Notts County, who won the Cup. Derby 
County's failure in the semi-final round this year ayuinst 
Wolverhampton Wanderers makes the fourth oce::sion 
in eleven years when the rule has not operated. 


£100 INSURANCE — 
FOOTBALL - PLAYERS. 


We undertake to ONE HUNDRED FOUNDS ‘ 
twhomsoerer the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY « “9 
decide to be the nest of kin of any football player whe me's 
with his death by am accident while actually playing fort) 
The only condition is that the player in question twist lef! : 

assessor of a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 

EEKELY, which must bear his usuat signature in ink on the 
Line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not b+ 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of aceidert 
must be giren within three deys,-and death must have occurred 
within tienty-four hours of the accident, 


—_ 


Signed — 
Availadle until midnight, April 11th, 1896, 


Wrsx ENDING 
AppiL 11, 1886. 


No. 27. 


A “QuaERTeR-MasteR SERGEANT” 
Limit of Age aske me to draw attention to an 
for Promotion. anomaly which he is, he says, unable 
to understand, viz., “that whereas a 
quarter-master (who is, of course, a commissioned officer) 
is eligible to be promoted from non-commissioned grade 
up to forty-five years of age, a warrant officer cannot be 
promoted from non-com. officer rank after forty years 
of aye.” and he goes on to say that he thinks “ the limit 
age in both cases should be the same; viz., forty-five 
yeurs; 80 that a recruit enlisting at twenty-four years 
of age would have a chance of promotion any time 
during his twenty-one years service.” 
Whilst agreeing with my correspondent as to the 
fuirness of the 
instances, I do not 


limit the same in both 
that 
by putting forward the 


he strengthens his case 
man who a, ae bay i 

of age; my experience being that by far the 
sl sutiber of men who enlist do so before they 
buve reached the age of twenty, and in their case the 
present age limit would not be any disadvantage. 


A “Margrrer PrivaTE” (on the 

Regimental strength) of an infantry regiment 
Washing. writes to me tocomplain, “ that whereas 
formerly the washing of the men’s 

clothes, for which a soldier has to pay 4d. per day, was 
divided between the wi:es of corporals and privates, 
married with leave and on the strength of the regiment 
to which they belong, during the past month a further 
division has taken place, the wives of sergeants and staff- 
sergeants being apportioned an equal share to that of 
the better halves of the corporals and privates, and 
although representation has been made to the com- 
nianding officer, the new arrangement still holds good.” 
It is not within my province in these Notes to discuss 
the interior cacey of any particular regiment, but, 
unless under special circumstances, the departure in 
question hardly seems to be fair. 


A BuMOUE having got about that this 
The Scots Greys. historical regiment is in danger of 
losing its formation, and possibly its 
resent distinctive uniform, a lee circular protest- 
ing against any such change has been widely distributed 
throughout Scotland, and a petition, to be presented to 
the Secretary of State for War, is being extensively 
signed by those interested in nn the traditions 
and personnel of this fine regiment. Civilians are apt to 
underrate the feeling of esprit de corps which exists toa 
far greater extent in most regiments than is generally 
known. 
Personally, I should be extremely sorry to see “ The 
Greys” lose anything of their individuality. 


Now that the boot question has ceased 
Army Uniform. to a certain extent to command atten- 
tion, it seems probable that somethin 
may be done in other directions to improve the soldier's 
uniform, both as regards comfort to the wearer and 
adaptability for a, use. As to the unnecessary 
tightness of the tunio I have already drawn attention, 
and the Under-Secretary of State for War having in 
answer to an inquiry “in the Honse,” stated that 
“certain minor alterations are under consideration,” I 
am emboldened to hope that something may be done 
ere long. As a commencement, the anhatitation of a 
light headdress with a projecting peak affording a good 
shade to the raion the existing cumbrous and alto- 
gether out-of-date busby, would be an excellent innova- 
tion, which would be cordially welcomed by thoee who 
have the misfortune to wear the latter—especially on the 
line of march. 


Now that spring is close upon us the 
The End of the winter route marching is to give way 
Route Marching to the usual routine of drill and occa- 
Season. = gional field day. That the route 
marching season just ended has been 
8 marked success a) to be undeniable, and it has 
heen proved conclusively that, given the opportunity of 
a regular amount of marching, week by week, our 
soldiers ure aay capable and efficient in this 
important detail ; but the question su itself, would 
it not be wise, now that the men have become thoroughly 
fit to do a good day's tramp without falling out, to have 
occasional march outs during the summer months, 
instead of leaving well alone until the autumn, when the 
Cenditioning process will have to be gone through again. 
I shall not, I know, be thanked for making the sug- 
gestion, but it seems to me that in the end our soldiers 
Would considerably benefit by its adoption, notwith- 
Standing that it might lead to a certain amount of 
Srousing” at first. 


Just as these Notes are going to press 
Rewards faz the to the efioet that a spend oraatho ts 

8 for a i is 
Ashanti Cam- be made to the men who eerved in the 
Ashanti Campaign, the amount 
: from 30s. (miminum) A to 
ipa which our troops to 
, I fancy, will be inclined to take excep- 

peyment above referred to. 


A FIGHTING EDITOR. 

Or Mr. Hamber, a former editor of THE STANDARD, 
the Sct story is told in Mr. T. H.S. Escott's book, 
“ Platform, Press, Politics, and Play :” 

“One instance of Tom Hamber's short way with 
aggressors 1 myself beheld. He had driven down with 

rs, Hamer to the office, leaving her in a cab for a few 
minutes to complete his business inside. While he was 
away the driver addressed her in tones she did not like. 

“*Tom,’ she said, when her husband reappeared, 
‘this man has See impertinently.’ 

“*Get down from your perch at once,’ said the jour- 
nalist to the Jehu. 
descended. 

“ Hamber boxed first one ear then the other. 
the driver equared up to him the Tory organ’s 
militant chief scientificall Sipped a right and left into 
his opponent, polishing him off very neatly. So, I have 
heard from others who saw it, he annibilated an abusive 
bargee at Henley some three decades ago.” 


The man, with a course oath, 


When 


ARE DOCTORS FRAUDS ? 


“Many people suppose that we are nothing but 
frauds,” remarked a doctor to P.W. recently. “It is a 
very popular belief that we don’t care one way or the 
other whether people die or not. 

“ This, of course, is absurd. What a young practi- 
tioner prays for more than anything else is that he may 
have the chance of curing a practically incurable case. 
If he has one or two succesees of this description he is 
well on the road to fame. There is more than one 
eminent practitioner at the present time who owes his 
een entirely to good luck when starting for him- 
self. Think what an advertisement is a woman who 
was ill and is well again. Wherever she goes she will 
be congratulated on her recovery, and will mention her 
doctor’s name with the most extravagant expressions of 
praise. She is a living advertisement for him. 

“On the other band, if a young doctor loses one or 
two patients under his care his reputation may be ruined 
for ever. To you, at least, it will not need my assurance 
that we doctors care very much whether a patient lives 
or dies. 

“Some yours beginners even go so far as to refuse to 
have anything to do with hopeless cases, through fear of 
public opinion.” 

—— ee 


HOW TO TELL A STORY. 


By Marg Twain. 


I po not claim that I can tell a story as it ought to 
be told. Ionly claim to know how a story ought to 
be told, for I have been almost daily in the company of 
the most expert story-tellers for many years. 

There are several kinds of stories, but only one 
difficult kind—the humourous. I will talk mainly about 
that one. The humourous story is American, the comic 
story is English, the witty story is French. The 
humourous story depends for its effect upon the manner 
of the telling, the comic story and the witty story upon 
the matter. 

The humourous story may be spun out to great length, 
and may wander about as much as it pleases, and arrive 
nowhere in particular; but the comic and witty stories 
must be brief and end with a point. The humourous 
story bubbles gently along, the others burst. 

e humourous story is strictly a work of art—high 
and delicate art—and only an artist can tell it; but no 
art is necessary in telling the comic and the witty story; 
anybody can do it. 

e humourous story is told gravely ; the teller does 
his best to conceal the fact that he even dimly sus 
that there is anything funny about it. But the teller of 
the comic story tells you beforehand that it is one of the 
funniest things he has ever heard, then tells it with 
eager delight, and is the first person to laugh when he 
gets through. And sometimes, if be has had 
success, he is so glad and happy that he will repeat the 
“pith” of it and glance around from face to face, 
collecting applause, and then repeat it again. It is a 
pathetic thing to see. 

To string incongruities and absurdities together in a 
wandering and sometimes purposeless way, and seem 
innocently unaware that they are absurdities, is the 
basis of the American art, if my position is correct. 
Another feature is the slurring of the point. A tbird is 
the dropping of a studied remark apparently without 
knowing it, as if one were thinking aloud. e fourth 
and last is the pause. 

Artemus Ward dealt in numbers three and four a 
good deal. He would begin to tell with great animation 
something which he seemed to think was wonderful ; 
then lose confidence, and, after an apparent absent- 
minded pause, add an incongruous remark in a solilo- 
quising way; and that was the remark intended to 
explode the mine—and it did. 

‘or instance, he would say eagerly, sxoitedy: “JT 
once kmew a man in New Zealand who hadn’t a tooth in 
his head ”—here his animation would die out; a silent, 
reflective pause would follow, then he would sa 
dreamily, as if to himself: “ And yet that man coul 
beat a drum better than any man I ever saw.” 
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OUGHT WE TO SLEEP TWO IN A 
BED 7? 


_ THE custom of sleeping in double beds is one which 
is going—and ae going—out of fashion. Of course. 
everyone knows, theoretically, that it is far mor 
healthy to sleep alone; but of what avail has this 
theoretical knowledge been? The child has been first 
allowed to sleep with its nurse—a most pernicious 
custom—or its elder sister, or its mother; the growing 

irl sleeps with her room-mate at school; the young 

y with her aunts and her cousins and her girl 
friends, indiscriminately. 

People who would have hesitated to allow a bunch of 
roses to remain in the room over night, or a growing 
plant, have never had their own bed to themselves year 
in and year out. The plant—which did not consume 
the oxygen of which their lungs stood in need, but 
precisely the effete gases thrown off by their own 
system—was thought injurious. 

Another pair of lungs breathing up the breathable 
air, and infecting the remainder with the respiratory 
refuse of those physical processes that are most active 
during sleep, was not thought of with any objection at 
all. Yet what a simple law of hygiene would not dv. 
fashion, a notion as to what is “correct,” is beginniny 
to achieve. . 

From fashionable furniture establishments there 
comes the announcement that two single bedsteads are 
always called for at present with each chamber suite 
furnished for what is known as “swell patronage.” 
How many fatal diseases, how many cases of low under- 
mining and poisoning of the system are due to this 
custom of promiscuous sharing of double beds on the 
part of young girls, who will ever know? The fact will 
never be fully realised till people grow sensible enough 
to know that bed linen takes the insensible rejections of 
the pores as well as body linen, and who would care to 
wear another's body linen # 

Have your a dp bed, then, if possible ; if not possible, 
do not sleep with a person much older than yourself. 
Young girls occasionally sleep with their oe 
Could: anything be more barbarous? he worn out 
organism feeds on the fresh one, and sucks and saps it 
as surely as if it were 2 vampire. 

Curtains to the bed are coming into vogue, and pro- 
vided they are not too heavy are rather healthy t 
otherwise, for if you wish to be physically perfect you 
must have an abundance of fresh air in your room at 
night, amu Hizht curtains to ces bed, euepended frome i 
canopy oven bes diaud draws se ae to break seu. wire the 
force of tre) ueht, will ‘pr ali tikcliheod raiovent the 
contracting «) jossilie eqide cherefre me 

The proj: was to furnisti Peden is Hpdetiy. wit! 
airy spaces Intaeur tie vurnitise Carpets aie cathe 
a drawback thay other wie; so oats thieb peri ro ot 
draperies of any «-1t that will cutet ond petan: porte ls 
of dust. Bare wood floors, with rugs that cum be aired 
and shaken are better. 

The lighter and simpler the funiture the more con- 
ducive to that absolute purity of atmosphere which 
cannot be too much insisted on for a sleeping apart- 
ment. Tho bed should never be tucked away in an 
alcove—should not indeed be set up against the wall. 
It should so stand that the air may circulate freely 
round it, A sleeping room must not be too warm if 
you do not want a shvivelled skin and dull eyes. But 
neither must it be kept too cold. 
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ordinary top of the washstand. It will be found con-| WORMS THAT BY 
eT eee | ey 
erican as it can ep or. . ‘18 is not so improbable as it 
Daylight Altered through deep ruby glass fabri, or | people, who live in ‘eopical countries suet. 
; by, but it is far better to | way. The worm in question is a mere thread—..... 
obtain for whatever dark room is used a ruby lamp. If | the filaria—and looks like a very little piece aa 
abe ordinary lamp ma be placed _ aro ia oe a heed Ape! a mctoscop i 
ve a . las elk 
& bracket ebalf outside @ window of red fabio. If the | pond iat theeste of Bicone 
dark room is of convenient size then the p may ived on the Co and in similar fies." 
inside, but in a small place it soon gets hot and stuffy. | becomes more or ion inflamed nd uwalln aut fe 
Dark-room lamps vary cooaidersbly in size and price. | worm is either extracted or migrates of its own ace, 
hone exh 6 the call al pues ote “ith ~~ migration is one of the peculiarities of the * lin.’ 
very eal as reeves; thp former alvaye get ot aed alee It goes from one eye to tis 
ot an more candle than they burn, latter | It will be seen in one fora da t it will 
usually go out at @ critical moment or have a happy 7 trek but stow days later reanpenr fa theta a“ 
knack of quietly geo A decent sized It not always remain upon the surface, in th. 


PHOTO FACTS. 


For THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA 


PuoroaraPHy has become a favourite hobby with 
almost every class in almost every civilised nation. 
HEH. the Princess of Wales is an adept, as shown by 
ee ke ee ee 
from her negatives. importance o y 
does not lie akone in the fack thes 1: pros! mage Ted 
and instructive amusement ; there is ly any science 
or commercial in whieh it does not render great 

an 


one’s tor fresh sioek 


3 , of plates, paper, and | reservoir, an air ber from the lamp | conjunctiva (ite usual abode), but : a 
coming pportune sometimes | itself, is a a tour of the whole of the poet of de aad mikes 
more tly than is thought desirab This, When s room cam be aot part solely for photogrenbio 
however, an erroneous idea. A costly out&t | work, and expense is no object, it is advisable to call in ———S— 


the aasistance of a ter and let him fit it up with a | BUILDINGS 

bea ie ne ade en bet ae inieraie 

an oui B ° i may out! For centuries the in i ; 

entirely by @ suitable frame-work, or elee by a black | been exercised gid Norache of eee sae ie 

twill curtain lined with ruby fabric, Lead sinks are | day they have no more been able to discover the tht 
erable to stoneware, as measures and dishes when | of these famous buildings than had the Romans [stare 
ped on the latter either chip or break. them. They are unable to say whether they were us ‘ 

T have worked before now in a small cupboard under | for tombs or fire temples, for trophies of victory tes 
the stairs, in a makeshift darkroom, made on the lines | obeervatories, or merely for human dwelling places. ° 
indicated above out of a washstand, and also in perfect! More than 3,000 of them have been. counted i: 
equipped rooms which cost pounds to fit up, and | Sardinia, standing on artificial mounds thirty or ditty 
experience has shown me that as work can be done | feet high, and measuring at the base 100 to 3U0 fect in 
in the former as the latter. hotography does not § : circumference. They are usuilly 
eee ey See a hobby, costly fittings and Wes) 6=— in the shape of towers, built witl 
apparatus an appointments 4 immense blocks of stone roughly 
equipped laboratory. It py oer patience and hewn with hammers. No ceuen' 
verance, & modicum o! i is used in their structure, nor i- 
teers ad inscription to in. 

eir or]; . 
A low eiteance at one sii- 
leads into a long and lotty 
passage, communicating by « 
St very pa door with a Hlomel 
[The second of this series of Notes will neat week, | | ceee chamber beyond. On eithe: 
and a; they will be published at an interval | ‘*'- ‘ side of this small cells hav 
of a fortnight.) been formed in the walls. <A spiral staircase, risin. 

ly from the dome, leads to another but somewhu: 
LOVE CAME TO ME —aao 

a o oraghe. 

M Nothing has been found within these buildings, ax’ 

Lovz came to me one mo grey, - to this day their existence is a mystery. , 
And begged that I would let him stay In the same vicinity other buildings have been Ji. 

‘And warm his little hands and feet covered which are no lees puzzling to antiquaries. T: 

Beside my fire. He smiled so sweet, general opinion is that they were built for the pup - 
How could I tell the baby “nay ?” te ‘ = fen of 8 

7 most interesting archeological mysteries of tl:.- 

How could I send the child away country are the Denes of Essex and Middlesex. They 
throu : are ggg shafts sunk in the earth with latera! 

the bottom, but the purpose for which they 
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ase two or three thicknesses of the . When the ve came to me P : om 
é } de it should ind were dug out has never been discovered. _ It is possil. 
and ool secon emkie pact oa window Ab, no. I warmed the frosty fey, however, that they might have been used as raeties 
' * and } sites will keep it teks and in posits But while against my breast he y oreren as inom in time of trouble. 
This ales well after havin ine blocked out the ee oy ie pac The of Kerry form an interesting study, tle 
window, fp cover up the red cloth or peper for a mi sen heey = ee fleet, only conclusion that has been arrived at, however, bein. 
two and sibel 2 d the edn of cap emg And yet—think you I rue the day that were inhabited at some remote age by arav 
Fe eer cits awit woven he for Love came to me? of d' The district is covered with hundreds of gree 
cera a ed oth or tripe of fapr chit» malo - Repo ee eer a 
: i i und buildings. 
round the edges eable to pro yond the frame and| «You bad boy, you bave made a grease t on the haul sty rks ee is barely ale 
exclude these troublesome little strangers which may | new sofa with your bread-and-butter,” said 7 Fizzle- | to crawl on his and knees, gives access to the 
nently cause oe top to her son Johnny. jmelosed and walled-in space beyond, which is divide! 
(rag et Sipereecc setapart as described above, ‘Never mind, ma, you can sit on it when there is | into several smaller chambers. h one communicites 
® ppedaa pee Ds aga ed out of an old | company in the parlour.” with the other by a small hole, a similar aperture |in- 
usually provided for servants, can be purchased for a a made in the outer wall for the purpose of ventilit i 


= dé A rude lace is sometimes found in a remote come). 
es ca pia bie new cook of oursis some | tut no ou beyond the holes for ventilation 1s pr 


. Nuwed: “ Great Cwear A » | vided for the smoke. Very little more than this + 
de Hare: “Well, the Men ae oe ie jg | Known about these mysterious habitations. 
cousin too.” 
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Hostetter McGinnis: “Nothing wonderful about | wr 
that. A tom-cat does the same g With bootjacks 
and other bric-d-brac handy to throw.” 
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“Tommy,” said the teacher, “do you know what the 
word ‘foresight’ means? ” 
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The Final War. 


The Story of the Great Betrayal. 
By LoutIs TRACY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


SPECIAL SUMMARY. 


Tur scene is laid in 1898. In the spring of this year war 
js declared against Great Britain by Germany and ce. 
The fleet of the allies arrives off Worthing, and in a few 
hours the bombardment of the town has commenced. The 
local volunteers are immediately called to arms, and succeed 
in repelling several attempte that are made to land troops, 
until the regular forces, brought down by special train from 
London, are able to come to their assistance. The fight 
continues far into the night, when, at the critical moment, 
the Channel Fleet arrives upon the scene and a terrific 
naval engagement ensues. . _ 

Before long one battleship alone remains of the British 
fleet, but the eight ships of war have been accompanied to 
the bottom by seventeen of their enemies finest vessels. 

In the momen’ breathing space which occurs after 
this victory, the ler is in’ uced to Irene, the daughter 
of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassador at Paris, who is 
engaged to Captain Edward Haringto 


n, and also to Lieutenant 
Rodney, of H.M.S. Magnisicent, the fiancé of Hurington’s 
ister Ethel. 

Meanwhile a French fleet sete sail to seize the Suez Canal. 
Thereupon is dispatched from Gibraltar Lieutenant Rodney 
in command of (the Hornet, who succeeds in outpacing the 
enemy, and promptly proceeds to blow up the canal, render- 
ing the channel impassable. 

The council of the allies at Paris is aghast at the 
destruction of Suez, and on the top of this the news reaches 
them that the Straite of Gibraltar are blockaded. A great 
naval en mt between the allied Powers and the 
British resulta in a victory of an overwhelming nature for 
the latter. News of this victory hardly reaches Great 
Britain, however, before the rumour is confirmed that the 
Russian Government has induced Japan to hire out her 
entire navy to the allies, and that these men-of-war, armed 
with French and German officers, are advancing with 
hostile intention upon Australia, At this, preparations are 
promptly made for the invasion of France and Germany. 
Two points of attack are chosen, Havre, and a point upon 
the German coast, the ultimate destination of the two 
armies thus formed being Paris. A landing is at last 
effected on the French east and a terrific en ent 
follows, in which Captain Harington gains the V.C., and 
ultimately the British win the day. 


On receiving news of this victory Sir Evelyn Wood sets 
eail with his expedition for . Stralsund is captured. 
The next morning 200,000 Englishmen lay encamped on 
German soil. 


The British defeat the French in the battle of Yvetot. 
The allies fall back on Russian aid, and their leaders set 
out by special train to interview the Tsar. Russia purposes 
the invasion of Britain, hoping thereby to draw her Indian 
Army, and leave the road Io the East clear. The German 
forces advance upon the invaders. At this critical moment 
Admiral Fitzroy is compelled to leave Stralsund, and 
Vice-Admiral Erskine} meeting a fleet of eighteen French 
and German men-o’-war, des to do battle. He 
beats the Franco-German fleet in sight of the Cunard 
steamship, the Lucania, and then seta out for Queenstown. 
At this a however, he receives dispatches through Com- 

y him back to the Bristol Channel. 

News reaches him that a strong Russian fleet under the 
Grand Duke Michaelovitch has paseed up the Channel to 
attack Cardiff, ing onwards he meets the Russians, 
who, for some unaccountable reason, strike their colours. 
Ho ards learns that, having been refused admittance 
into Cardiff by Admiral Mahan, the Duke proceeded to 
attack the American fleet with the result that he was com- 
pletely defeated and rendered unfit for sea, 

America declares war against Russia, Germany, and 
France as an ally of England. Canada equips an Arm 
Corps of 100,000 men to be sent to the aasistance of England, 
and South Africa gathers 80,000 colonists for the same 
purpose, Sydney is attacked by a combined French and 
Japanese fleet. ‘This fleet is scattered by Admiral Free- 
mantle’s n of nineteen ships. 

Foiled in her first endesvour, an no longer attempts 
to disguise her intentions, and active preparations are com- 
menced for an the Indian frontier. The 
excitement the British and native forces rises to 
fever heat with the prospect of active service. 

, “There is only one way to attack Russia,” exclaims an 
incidental hero in the » a a circle of barrack 
comrades, “and that is the route she would follow if she 
attacked us. 


Herat is the gate to India, my boys,” 


Veteran oracularly, “and its through that blooming gate 
Richelle tiany J ” Nor 4 this good man any 
teason to change his 0) , as after events will reveal. 


In the officers’ meas at Quetta considerable excitement 
Prevails over the inexplicable fact that many of the 
smartest officers in the pervice had asked for and received 
Age gm to take leave at this critical moment. A side 
ght, however, is thrown upon this subject when the 
reader is introduced to Captain W. J. Peyton, of the 7th 
ne Lancers, who, with a small body of men, is 
dispatched on @ secret mission to Khandahar, where he is 
informed that a sealed letter of instruction for himself and 
various safe-conducts will await him. 
ir White, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 


quarter of a million all thoro' seasoned to the 
lh al ot Rackets bach are, under his 
Command when he concentrates his forces on Merv in July. 


peileatasiniene 


CHAPTER XXIX. (continued). 

Tue loyalty of India had now been put to its first great 
test, and the country a through the ordeal exactly 
as most sensible men predicted would be the case. 

It is not that the Musalman and Hindu populations of 
that ase dependency have, or pretend to have, any 
special reverence for British domination. 

If there be such a thing as patriotic feeling or national 
enthusiasm in the East—@ very doubtful ate—it 
could hardly be expected to burn furiously at the ehrine of 
a strange land 7,000 miles away. 

But that which certainly dces obtain beyond the Exile’s 
Gate is self-interest, and every personal and commercial 
instinct revolted against the idea of exchanging British for 
Russian rule. Every intelligent native of India laughed at 
the idea, and as the majority of the people neither know 
nor care who it is that governs them, the chance of Russian 
sympathies causing internal disturbances was slight indeed. 

Nevertheless, to make quite sure, a number of Russian 
spies and some two hundred of the most dangerous fakirs 
were quietly edged in gaol asa  eeantger measure. 

The only real danger to public peace arose from the 
budmash or disorderly classes among the population—that’ 
large and easily excited section of society which sees in 
rapine and revolution the opportunity for plunder. 

Rich natives had more to fear from theee gentry than 
the Europeans, as there is no pleasure in this world so keen 
for a Pathan dacoit as to cut the throat of a Bengali 
banker. 

Special police precautions were neceseary, and the volun- 
teers, to the number of 28,000, were mobilised, armed with 
ball cartridge, and kept up constant patrols in the bazaars 
and along the main roads. 

So successful were the measures taken by the authorities 
that out of nearly 300 millions of people resident in the 
Indian Empire something like five-sixths of them never 


knew that a war had begun, or ended. 
e ry ry * e 


a was anxiously examining the transport and 
commi arrangements in company with the Military 
Member of Council, Lieut.-General Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
when the news came of the departure from Australia of the 
first contingent of 20,000 troops for home service. 

“They are going by way of Vancouver and the Canadian 
Pacific,” observed the Viceroy. ‘“‘ How long will it be before 
they reach England ?” 

“ At best they cannot get there before the end of June,” 
said the officer. 

“And by that time Canada and the United States will 
have poured ten times the number of men into France and 
Germany,” went on Lord Elgin. 


“Yes,” assented the military member. “These Corn- 


stalks would be more useful to us, with our relatively |. 


small British forces, than to England.” 

“Why should they not come to our aid?” cried Lord 
Elgin. “Arrange at once that the Governor of Hong Kong 
shall confer with Admiral Freemantle and Major-General 
Hutton with the object of diverting the fleet to Karachi, 
and disembarking them there. Don’t forget to promise the 
Australians that they shall have their fill of fighting before 
they see Moscow.” 

When the time came the Australian officers and men were 
delighted with the proposal. Thus it bappened that Sir 
George White led into Central Asia the most mixed, and 
perhaps the strongest, armed force that the world had ever 
seen, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Tue Crossing oF THE HELMUND. 

GENERAL ALIKHANOFF was the man ordained by fate to 
lead the Russian advance upon India. 

Himself no Russian, being a Daghestanu named Ali 
Khan at birth, the Kismet of the East, which corresponds 
to Napoleon’s Marshal’s baton carried in the knapsack of 
every private soldier, led him to high command in Central 
Asia. But the trusted representative of the Tsar must 
have a more distinguished title than ancestry provided, 
so Ali Khan became Alikhanoff, which is a fine-sounding 
name, and means a good deal on the Afghan frontier. 

He was the central personage in Transcaspian politics, 
the wolf ever ready to pounce upon his prey, the living 
embodiment of the ceaseless creeping of Russia upon 
India, 

But now the attitude of crouching watchfulncss was 
abandoned. 

Two words from St. Petersburg: “To Kandahar,” set 
in motion the vast organisation which had of late been 
perfecting itself for the expected march, and the scar 
across Alikhanoff’s forehead became livid with excitement 
as he gave the necessary orders to his staff. . 

The imperial plan was boldly simple. No nonsense this 
time about arian crossing the Alps of the Pamir region, 
or cutting their way through tho rocky fastnesses of the 
Balkh-Kabul route. 

These things were woll enough to serve as twisters for 
the lion’s tail in the piping times of peace. But when war, 
with its rapid menace and fierce directness was meant, the 
easy, fertile, and well-watered country between Zulfikar, 
Herat, and Kandahar was the natural line of swoop for the 
human beasts of prey led by the ablest officer in Central 
Asia. 

Tran: ian, Orenburg, and Ural Cossacks, Turkestan 
and West Siberian artillery, the Third and Fourth Turkestan 
Infantry Brigades, with a number of picturesque looking 
cut-throata from Askabad, Merv, Ferghana, and the Syr 
Daria, formed the excellent irregular force of 100,000 men 
with which Alikhanoff made his dash from Zulfikar and 
Kuskh upon Herat. 

Nor did he pause there a day. . 

The small Afghan garrison ficd at the mere news of his 
approach, and, isregarding the reports of spics whowarned 
him of the massing of Afghan levies all along the Paropa- 
misus and Sufed Koh southern watershed, he dashed 

nwards with impetuous haste. 
. For his akentete and final orders were to seize and hold 
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Kandahar at all costs, and not to move a step farther until 
the real offensive expedition, consisting of 150,000 regular 
troops under the command of the Grand Duke Paul, had 
reached Kandahar from the Caucasus and Moscow. 

All was in readiness for the coup—trains, waggons, sup- 
plies, on the lines of railway and at depots, steamers on 
the Caspian Sea to ferry the army of the Caucasus from 
Baku to Usum-ada. 

It was a magnificent scheme. It had no defect in calcu- 
lation of fact or detail, and it only assumed that the British 
lion was aslecp until he was rudely awakened by the events 
of May Ist. 

Now, a man may catch a lion asleep, but he who says he 
has entra, a slumbering tiger should be disbelieved. 
India crouched, it is true, but it was that she might spring 
the farther, 

Alikhanoff’s rapid march through Sabzawar and Farah, 
the chief towns between Herat and Kandahar, was of more 
interest to him than to this chronicle of events. 

That it was a magnificent performance is assured by the 
fact that in the early days of June his advance guard of 
Ural Cossacks cleared a cloud of Afghan horsemen out of 
Chorab, which is twenty-five miles distant from Giriskh, on 
the river Helmund, and Giriskh is 100 miles from 
Kandahar. 

The Afghans had been troublesome of late. They buzzed 
round the columns like flies round a carcase, and many a 
nomad’s saddle was emptied, and many a Kirgheee warrior 
bit the dust as they straggled on the outskirts, ever in 
quest of forage or booty. 

But General Alikhanoff knew he must pay this toll in 
human lives when he passed the Gate of India, and he 
smiled as he glanced over the reports of his staff showing 
the excellent progress of the troops. 

“ My dear friends in St. Petersburg will be pleased when 
they hear that I am already within striking distance of 
Kandahar,” he thought, and the parting of the thin li 
over the firmly set teeth suggested unp tness for 
“dear friends” alluded to were they at that moment any- 
where near Chorab. The Central Asian commander had no 
cause to love the Court sycophants at the capital. 

It was prudent to halt a little while, and pull his corps 
firmly in hand before he attempted to cross the Helmund, 
where the Afghans would surely oppose him in force. 


“ They are mere 8, these Shia dogs,” said Alikhanoff, 
“ yet can they bite. I must dose them well with lead when 
I get them packed ther.” 


Not until June 1 could even his impatient eagerness 
decide that all was ready for the important step. 

Many spies informed him 
{ of a large gathering of trained 
Afghan troops on the further 
bank of the Helmund, and 
one man, a Hindu fanatic, 
warned him that the English 
were behind them. 

“Yes, fool,” cried the general 
angrily. “It needs no wise 
priest to tell me they are at 
Quetta.” 

“ Not Quetta, honoured one, 
but at Singbur.” And Sing- 
bur is but a few miles on 
the south side of the 
Helmund. 

Alikhanoff knew that this 
™ thing could not be. The 
= Indian army, at best, must 

‘@ now be ccncentrating at 
Quetta. A few squadrons of cavalry, with a couple of 
infantry regiments, aided and abetted by the Amir, might 
perhaps have dashed through Kandahar. 

“What woman’s tale is this?” he growled. “The 
lal-coorti® at Singbur ? Impossible!” 

“Nay, itis true. They swarm on the hill-slopes and in 
the valleys. May they be accursed,” screamed the fakir. 
“You march to the sacrifice, O deliverer.” 

“And you shall rum there, dog and liar,” thundered 
Alikhanoff, thoroughly incensed. A minute later the fakir 
was swinging from the bough of a tree as a warning to all 
spies who gave false news. 

That night Giriskh was occupied and by daybreak tho 
passage of the Helmund commenced. 

Some Afghan gunsand infantry that would have disputed 
the crossing were quickly silenced by the West Siberian and 
Turkestan mountain batteries. Cossacks from the Ural and 
Orenburg plunged through the three fords available at this 
place and season, and epee fan-like over the country in 
front and along the banks to ene hav and west. Infantry, 
guns, and transport pre; ollow. 

This, then, was the panna of the Helmund eo talked of 
by the English. How they boast, these Feringhis. Is thero 
not an interval for breakfast ? 

Yes, an eternity, Alikhanoff. 

Nearly one half of the Russian army had crossed the 
river, ond, in loose array advanced in the direction of 
Singbur. Before them the living dust-cloud moved, as the 
Afghans, with many a desperate Parthian shot, steadily 
retired, 

And Alikhanoff, as he surveyed the advance of his 
troops and saw that already he held in his grasp the 
river which barred the way to Kandahar, rejoiced in his 
heart. 

“Raise your dust, ye Afghan vermin, the Cossack whip 
is scourging you,” he shouted in exultation, as he saw the 
slowly disappearing cloud. 

But suddenly there was an uneasy swerve among these 
same Cossacks. Their loosely-knit ranks reeled as if from 
a sudden shock and came to a confused and disorderly 
halt. A new and terrible sound smote the air and came 
to the ears of Alikhanoff, a sound that must have been 
known of old and feared by him, for he started and 
changed colour. 


For as the Cossacks pressed on wildly, the dust cloud 
7 * Redcoats, ~ 
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. He dashed along to be river, = meme ie way ey 
and then hastened to mars roope, throwing 

‘aon a form best suited to meet attack, and to at 
off till the remainder of his army had 

ver and joined them. 

White had no intention of 


numbers of the enemy. But there were 
ptrpose. -Generalship can dispense with multitudes when 


front. 
The day before he had carefully selecteda cavalry brigade 
of 5,000 sabres, consisting of the 5 the 
Sth Lancers, the 7th Hussars, the 16th the Ist 


the 4th Royal Irish 
Ben; Lancers, and the 13th Bengal 
2,400 sabres in all, under the command of 
Lioutenant-Colonel P. K. Doyne, was ordered to the rear, 
in reeérve, and that a commissariat of sowari camels, the 


showed patience, as : 7 = 
well'he might, for he had his instructions, and much he 
smiled as he ran them over again and again with lingering 


And now, as the Cossacks maces shang ove ees Baidyce 
the: , hidden by the formation of country, 
waited oi nage mg A It came when the wild Af, 
on side, gave room for the British artillery 


in the centre. 

The shock was terrible. As stream after stream of 
deadly ehot poured impetuous into their ranks, tho Russian 
lines reeled and fell. Nor did Sir George White give a 
moment's space for rallying. His infantry moved zeredly 
forward, sustained by the never ceasing guns, and flung 
upon the ranks of the enemy. 
le as it was unexpected, The 
Tarkestan Brigades, without guns, unprepared for attack, 
broken up and disordered, hesitated a second, and then fell 
in wild confusion. But there came no lull in the 
severity of the attack. The British infantry drove them 
baek oS ee ee 
sustain #0 deadly a the Russians fled to 
.  Flinging himeelf -wild] 

bade then tally stahatoad,” 
are you to be beaten back by 


is words, a West Siberian regiment attempted 

of river. It was a desperate 
and useless effort. For 
like a thundercloud 
there burst upon them 
the whole strength of 
the ae, Fusiliers 
who, at the edge of the 
bayonet, pierced 
through and 
fo them into the 


river. 

Crocodiles- in the 
>. Helmund waxed fat 
» for months. 

And now the artil- 
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the tireless British guns the 
swag, and in bal-en-bour it wae in frantic and 


‘ow was General’s Grant’s opportunity, and nobly he’ 
availed himself of it. 
As the Russians spread themselves over the country 
beyond Giriskh the 6,000 piced English and native cavalry 
dashed down from their post and precipitated themselves. 


upon the enemy. : 
It was the last and deadliest stroke. The Brigade struck 
it up into a 


the Eussian force like a thunderbolt, spli 

hundred helpless and ecattered fragments, 

disunited, filled with the mad terror that knows no limits, 
omic gee’ a it should be somewhere away from the 
terrific and unendurable oo the once 

army of Ruasia betook itself to aimless and pitiful Fight. 
sere tall ety falng shared 

no a s 
«Poor devils |” he exclaimed. “They had fetter have 


e dry to serve as native aide-de-camp to 
Major-General Grant. 
e Sirdar was thoroughly enjoying himself. Every 


thrust and cut at a Cossack was accom a choice 
expletive. “Sug!”* he roared as he drove sword 
through the ribs of a tleman from Oren! ** Bon of 


a pig!” and he tumbled a Kirghese into.a ditch. “Bazaar- 
born!” and a Ural nomad fell beneath his stroke. 

At last his strong country-bred, sired by a Norfolk 
trotter from a half-bred Arab mare, brought him alongside 
a Russian officer vainly urging his tired horse to more 
Pe ae Access, pili deeded ti 

was A 
shame and rage, who, tices back thro the Helmund by 
the press of the fight, now saw no alternative but to fly 
with the rest. 

Mahomed Khan knew him in a second, even amidst the 
wild mélange of the rout. 

“Din! Din!”+ he shrieked. ‘Thou art ronning back to 
Penjdeb, then, O Ali Khan!” And he closed in to deliver 
a cut that should have cleaved the Russian commander to 
the chin had it struck him fairly. ; : 

Alikhanoff had no time to ask for quarter. But he tried 

his horse he discon- 
certed the other’s aim ie powerful cut on the 
forte of his sword. 

But the Sirdar was not to be denied. 

By the force of his ioneiig be Gara! p a we ” 
opponent. Quick as tning he smashed the hilt is 
sate into Alikhanoff’s face, and as the Russian reeled in 
the saddle beneath the blow Mahomed Khan ran him 


— the heart. , 
Cc two sowars the Sirdar tade them guard the 
corpse, but as he rode on he muttered: “I grow old, to 
use the point. There is more 
satisfaction in the cut!” 
Meanwhile the cavalry bri- 
le commanded by Colonel 
now released their 
inactivity, moved forward at 
the trot, crossed the Helmund, - 
and advanced rapidly towards 
the north-west. 


to save himself. Rapidly wheelin 
a J received 


ingly disregarding the pt 
bh gd wondered, w 
still had life, what its object 
could be, and when Mahomed 
Khan saw them he 

urs to his horse to rejoin 
his regime: 


nt 


Russia heard of that brigade le’ore she heard 
Alikhanoff. - a . “ 


CHAPTER XXXxI. 
A Sras at Era. 
A HUNDEED miles in twenty hours is not a bad perfor- 


mance oh ene tie ter ee ee even if the road 
ee good one like that which Chaman with Kanda- 

Both men and horses were w. when Captain Peyton 
announced that they would so ig Bi first smpel ot 
on @ wooded slope which commanded a view of the famous 


pe: 
, Under the peculiar conditions of ttavel all distinctions of 
rank this gmall party. The leader attended 


in 
to his two chargers oa zealously and thoroughly as did the 
junior Sikh jemadar, and by _ id arrangement 3 lish- 
men and natives equally divi the other duties of the 
bivouac. The unusual circumstances of their yet unknown 


alike in mounting catting wood, and the rest. 

PO cro ic vere the mt dite The two 
; necessarily ate by themselves, the Hindu 

soldier made shift to obeerve caste prejudices, and when 


sac 


remainder of the invading 
to retain its order, broke and. i 
disorderly 
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“ Look here, old chap,” broke in Peyton. “I will 

able share of. grass for the gees, if you will ‘undertake {1 
stew in like. sa 

wheal ebate Vinaee “To-day it shall be Ttusc., 


A young goat which they had hougtt at a villas. ¢., 
few annas supplied the meat, and the Mahommei::1) : h a 
already: secured -eome sweet potatoes, of which de \j-11,.. 
obtained a abare. Salt they had brought with thom, sui ti... 
result of an hour's assiduity produced an excell ut »,.,: 
and a liberal anpyly grass-roots for the horses, 

It was then nm was able to open hi, ..,' ; 
ag and learn the full extent of the task intrustidlt 

An autograph letter from Sir George Whit) «,. 
quite explicit. : 

“ You will proceed, ” wrote the Commander-in-Chief, ‘ wit}, 
the utmost ble dispatch to Turbat-i-Shaikb-Janni. on 
the Herat Meshed road. There you will find Captsin 
Adams of the 6th Lancers, who is awaiting you. If not li. 
Captain Hutchinson of the 2nd Gurkhas will be in |, 

. Should you arrive safely, either of these otticor. 
will acquaint you with the intentions of the Government «‘ 
India. You will be in supreme command, and it is left t.. 
your discretion to act at the right moment. Thia yout 
“I easily determine when you have reached your d--tin.. 
on. 


“Communicate the contents aN 
of this letter to the British ( 


luring sul 
tions will be settled 
opera by 


ty. 

“Should it be an open ques- 
tion whether or not either of 
you can reach Turbat, your 
destination only must be told to 
the native o! in your : 
party, sothatif any one of them 
gain the desired end of the journey, the officer he sue" 
will understand what has happened, and may be tru:t«1'. 
do what is best fitted in his judgment. 

“The native offcers should be individually instruct>. ° 
deliver a measage to that effect. 

“When you have read this document to your compani 
burn it. 1 inelose » sketch map of your best route, with al! 

ble information marked hecere by the Intelligen:. 

ent, and you will also find herewith safe condut- 

signed by the Amir of Afghanistan and tho Shah «t 
Persia 


“ You must allow — your own life, nor is Hi zit 
our companions, nor of your nts, to stand in the». 
of the accomplishment Gils sulasicn. 

“I have only to wish you success, and to asqtre yor 
of the keen reciation that will be manifested hy th- 
Government of India, if you and your companions art! 
to fully carry out their desires.” 

Peyton read this remarkable document twice slowly, an 
ero he called de Vismes, and went through it ayiis, 

loud. . . 

“We seem to have got a tolerably tall order,” was i+ 
Vismee’ comment. r 

“ Why do you think 80?” said Peyton. “There suely 
need not be more than ordinary difficulty in getting through 
to Turbat-and-the-rest-of-it—unless——”” 

“Yes. Unless the Russians are already in the “y 
That’s exactly what the chief expects; hence your burnins 
the letter in case it should fall into their hands.” 

“The presence of a few sotnias of Cossacks bet ween us and 
the frontier of Persia will certainly complicate mutters. 
replied Peyton with asmile. “Meanwhile, pass acivur. | 
we gong to burn this thing, and we must not 61°" 
matches. 


“It seems to moe,” went on de Vismes thoughtfuliy, “ hat 
even when we reach Turbat the business is only beyinnine 
Bok have got a great chance, old man. Let’s have it }o."! 

e ine 

fe examined the two documents whilst the cigar iis the 
letter were being ignited. They were written in the Ter: 
Arabic character, which he readily deciphered. Then be 
laughed. ; 

“These safoguards are typical of the men,” he explaint 
“The Shah uses a lot of circumlocution and fowns 

rases, and explains that we are engaged, s0 far #- bh: 

ows, On B misson, the nature of which he dev! 
state, but he enjoins all his servants to help ua with food! 
fo for the horses if . The Kaste, onthe other 
point at once. Here is what he sty: 


travelling fifty miles a wi would be a phenomen:! 
Paaikh, in such omer, ‘th would be in Turbit-- 
‘and the Cossacks were alwaly 


The flowing waters of the treacherous ©” 
fiocah epee andtsideecent in the declining lizist -t'” 
hot May evening, did not fail to evoke bitter thou! 


lery, hastening up be- | dinner came to be th t of, Peyton and de Vismes gazed | the hearts of the hilst the natives conden | 
a hind the blankly at each other. the stream in the choicest bd of the Urdu langu:~" 

the shelving bank, and across the water Do you know anything about cooking?” said Peyton, | » particularly rich {n the vocabulary of objursit! 

the helpless remnant of the Russian | to his companion. Inceed they were Yolioved to qultthe place and it= aint! 

army # storm of shot. Reply was oases. The Russian | “I ts—theoreticll.” memorin of Bafioh Glaser whee the drat fant strrh 

guns e- y f ween them ‘ ! 6 qi cation sounded s' cious. ascid tie 

and the Engiish was a panic-etricken border of flying “TI have learnt the names of we dishes in ten ata Sen nt ce omer if diffs! 
soldiers, carrying with them the infection of their terror | languages,” explained de Vismes. “For instance, the |. to Tad , 

and breaking Bod solid battalions which, helplees and | Eussian for Irish stew is——” ° oT oa iwarah, te K on the Per*- 

stricken, ined the northern bank. cm — steaatlee Ter ee af Socata wood. and. wither" 

It was to withstand eo deadly » storm: before {Tee Mesias tethers. 5 frention by an uafrequented road 
és So great was the demand for NO. 1 of our Musieal 


Magazine, MELODY, were adhe seaite ‘ ; 
a early, therefore, or you may be disappointed in obta ning « copy. ore pepaiee, tnen ons Order Ho. 3 
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‘travelling 

Farah-Rod 

was strip) 

5: , but the poor 

one cae sot driven off wntil the rissaldar had laid 
im with a heel-rope. 

, Set tied tope of trees about a mile father on, 


ding country. 
immediate danger, they were about to 
C) a spa ry saree ay and at 
the eyes of the w y were riv upon an 
ao oil of horsemen coming down the valley on the 
satcrshed of which they had bivouacked. : : 
Peyton mew that he and his companions were hidden 
from observation by the trees, but as S peecna wey 
"measure the horses’ were tighte again, and 
then the proceedings o! the new-comers were watched with 
. interest. 
‘whiney did not long leave the British soldiers in doubt as 
“to their identity. 
“Cossacks from the Ural,” whispered de Vismes. “I 
now their head-dress well,as I once lived among ’em for a 
th.” 
“ Then the Russians are advancing on Kandahar,” said 
Peyton. “Thank Heaven our fellows will be there to meet 
hem.” 
The enemy came momentarily nearer, and were evidently 
about to pass them at a distance of half a mile, close to the 
banks of the shallow river which ran north-west towards the 
Farah Rud. 


“It's a jolly good job they don’t go in for scouting on the 
hillsides,” pos Aono! Peyton. “ rwise we should be in 
trouble.” 


The Cossacks had reached the nearest point to the 
concealed y when the une happened. The 
discarded c , who had made his way to the water, 
secing & troop of horsemen, Lad cantered off to them on 
three legs, and whinnied his delight at again falling in with 
his own kind. Instantly the three native officers sprang to 
their blankets in order to smother the cries of any of their 
animals that might chooee to give tongue in reply, but, old 
campaigners as they were, the other troop-horses were too 
busy with their feed to indulge in conversation. 

The Cossacks halted at the somewhat singular encounter, 
and some of them diemounted to examine the prize. At 
once a great deal of gesticulation and excitement arose in 
their midst, . 

“They have found the regimental 
nunber on his hoof,” growled De 
Vismes. 

“Yes,” said Peyton grimly, - 
“We must spare no more 
lives,” and he thought of: 
tke concluding words of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s letter. 

“Itea good job we didn’t 
shoot him.” 

“True, but we might have 
stabbed him. I trust they 
won't find the saddlery.” 

The Coesacks deliberated 
for some time, and then pushed 
on rapidly southwards, whilst 
A] now detached scouting parties on the 

Aus. 


“That was a close call,” observed De 
Vismes, drawing a breath. 

“Very. Jn half-an-! 
next street,” said Peyton, 
the ridge and try the 

Nothing happened tha 


‘a time we will drop over intothe 
meaning that they would traverse 
hbouring valley as a safer route. 
night or the next day when they 
crozsed the track leading from Herat to Zulfikar. As the 
evening of the seventh day came on they cautiously 
eeproached the Kuhsan Pass. Once safely eurough this, 
they bad only two days of hard riding before them, as they 
Would be in Persian A 

But although the 1 
lnive nothing 60 hed en was so near, Pcyton resolved to 
The country was well wooded up to the mouth of the 
Fa*s, 80 he halted his little company in a secluded spot 
per miles distant from the cleft in the hills through 
ich ran the caravan route, and sent Gurdal Singh for- 
Ward on foot to reconnoitre. 
The Sikh was absent three hours, and Peyton was 


a oming anxious; darkness came, and there was still 
Sign of the j . 

ae he returned, breathless but imperturbable. 
at news, jomeder ?” said the Commander. 


“A bundred Cossacks 
iit Dass, and a sentry is placed where the road enters the 


ieee signified by silence. At last Peyton 
om Wo must get through to-night.” 


“Of course,” answered'de Vismes. “But how? To 


t a boundary commission in the ty. 
that gy Mchammedan, having questioned the Sikh, explained 
ty e Cossacks were encamped on a piece of level ground 
one side of a amall stream which issued from the pass. It 
ent ght to reach unobserved the 
ing the watre Pass by the other side of the stream, cross- 
the road” at the nearest point, and making a dash for 


But there was the sentry. 
Leave him to mo," ani Shah Nawas Khan, with a com- 


When a an 


, and thrown i of an 
Wephant. 4 Commack's heck is not nearly vo thick.” 


HOME NOTES, 1d.—the most practical ladies’ parer 
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,_ “This sounds deuced like murder,” said Captain Peyton 
in English, « Remember, Shah Nawaz Khan,” he con- 
tinued, “I would not havo the man killed if it can be 
avoided. Can you disarm and gag him quietly ?” 

Protector of the poor, it is done.” 

Shortly before midnight the five men, having selected the 
beat of the horses, and hobbled the others to prevent them 
from following, reached the further side of the stream, 
whose hoisy progress effectually drowned the sounds of the 
horses’ feet. They cautiously cxamined the Cossack en- 
campment which was plainly visible in a flood of brilliant 
moonlight. They could also see the sentry, and whilst they 
were arranging their final plan of action the relief was 
effected. 

i His hour has not come,” murmured Shah Newaz Khan 
to his compatriot as they watched the Cossack whose turn 
of duty had expired returning to the bivouac. 

An idea now occurred to Peyton. Not only must they get 
safely into the pass but the Cossacks must be sent off on 
tho wrong scent, or the gagged sentry must soon be dis- 
covered and a pursuit established. 

“Gurdal Singh,” he said to the Sikh. “Take your horse 
and return. Cross the stream lower down, and in half-an- 
hour ride openly toward the encampment. Go as near as 
you can with safety, fire your carbine at them, yell as loud 
as you are able, and then do your best to escape. Here isa 
letter from the Amir if you fall in with any Afghans. You 
must endeavour to return to Kandahar and report our pro- 
gress. I will see to it that you are rewarded.” 

“Salaam, sahib:” returned the Sikh gravely, and he led 
off his horse without another word. 

_ At the same moment Shah Nawaz Khan slipped away 
into the shadows like a ghost, having divested himzelf of 
his boots and most of his clothing. He only carried 4 
heel-rope and a knife. 

_ A cloud passed over the moon, plunging the landscape 
into darkness, and for fifteen weary minutes the others 
waited in ill-sustained suspense. : 

Then a dark form crept up from the river bank and a 
gruff voice said : 

“It is done, sabib. Give me a mixute to clothe myself.” 

“Ishe bound and gagged?” said Peyton, leaning towards 
the place where Shah Nawaz Khan was wriggling into his 
accoutrements. 

“He is bound, eahib, but the gag slipped.” Then, after 
atug at a boot, the riscaldar added.‘ Nevertheless he 
will not speak.” 

Peyton remembered the Commander-in-Chief’s instruc- 
tions and asked no more questions. 

To cross the stream and quietly glide into the gloom of 
the pass was now an easy matter. This was hardly 
accomplished when a couple of rifle shots rang out in the 
still nir in quick succession, and they could plainly hear 


“the shouting of the Cossacks as they sprang to arms. 


Silently and doggedly the four soldiers urged on their 
tired horses. The ascent was ‘short but stecp. By two 
o'clock they were nearing the summit of the pass when 
they heard un unmistakable sound some distance in the 
rear. The crack of the Cossack whip, and cries of 
encouragement to animals as a party of pursuers rode after 
them, came up from the cavernous depths of the defile. 

“They have found the sentry,” said Peyton. “Only a 
few of them must have followed the Sikh.” 

“ Allah has itted it,” :a'd Shah Nawaz Khan, “ but 
the prophet himself could not make their sentry tell that 
which he saw.” 

Then the full and terrible significance of his orders came 
to Peyton’s mind for the first time. 

“You must remain here and bar the way as long as you 
can,” he said to the two Mahommedans. 

“It is done,” they both replied. 

Shah Nawaz Khan continued, without the slightest 
tremor in his voice: -“‘I have a wife and three Tittle ones 
in the cavalry bazaar at Shikarpur.” 

“ My aged father and mother live at Delhi,” said Jomadar 
Musa Khan, “and I send them a quarter of my pay every 
month.” 

“They shall not want whilst the Sirkar reigns,” replied 
Peyton, choking down his emotion. “ May God guard you.” 

“Salaam, sahib,” cried both men, and they dismounted. 
The last that Peyton and de Vismes saw of them they 
were striving to prise a big rock into the middle of the 
narrow and precipitous mountain path, which here over- 
hung a steep gorge. 

The officers le forward in silence, and in a little while 
they heard rapid firing in the rear. This continued in a 
desultory manner for some time, and then died away; but 
there appeared to be no further pursuit. 

“The majority of those shots were from Lee-Metford 
carbines,” eaid de Viemes. 

“Well they might be,” replied Peyton, who was bitter 
with gricf at the loss of the two brave men he had been 
compelled to leave to certain death. 

a The last shots certainly were,” persisted the other. 

“It is impossible that they should escape. Why, there 
were probably fifty Cossacks.’ 

“True, but the fifty don’t know how many they are 
facing.” . 

Further conversation was, however, out of the question. 
The road in the descent became momentarily worse. 
Fortunately the sky had cleared again and the moonlight 
enabled them to pick their way, else they would inevitably 
have blundered down into the rocky abyss through which a 
new stream was now threading its way into Persia. Judg- 
ing by the roar which came up out of the depths there 
must be a considerable volume of water, and it was evident 
that several torrents, converging from other spurs in the 
hills, had here found a common channel. 

Their horses were now almost dead beat, and they were 

ractically in the same condition themselves, but they kept 
‘on until dawn came, and they neared the Persian 
end of the defile. : ' 

But who can picture their dismay when, on emerging into 
a ee open valley they plainly saw another 
Cossack encampment about a mile distant? 


in the worl 
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“ Alikhanoff must have had some inkling ofa counter move 
from Persin,” said de Vismes. “He has evidently seize: 
a s/ caravan route.” 

_| It is to stop supplies reaching our troops frem thi- 
side,” said Peyton. “There is nothing for it but to cros- 
the river and try to escape towards the north before we are 
seen. It will be a nasty job, especially with horses so done 
up as ours are.” 

True enough, this was their only resource. Taking 
advantage of the cover of some trees they boldly advanced 
into the Stream, and the chargers, freshened by the wate: 
dashing against their flanks, gallantly e:sayed the difficnl, 
passage. 

In such a turbulent and fierce-rushing current it was 
useless to dismount and cling to mane or tail. ‘They must 
either gain the ‘other side with comparative ease or be 
swept away by the force of the swirling and eddying river. 

For a few moments all went well. Then de Vismes’ 
horse; slip ing on a loose stone, plunged violently, rolled 
over, and Peyton caw animal and rider hurled headlong by 
the current into a vortex of foam. They disappeared 
momentarily, but he caught glimpees of them as_ they 
fought madly for life when they rose again many yards 
further on. . 

Horrified beyond expression he seemed to lose all 
muscular power, and would infallibly have met the same 
fate if his gallant Waler had not ecrambled into safety on 
the opposite bank. 

It was hopeless to think of helping de Vismes, or scekin:: 
for him. One of the five was left, and he still had sixty 
long miles before him. . 

Peyton rode forward asin a dream until he reached a 
friendly wocd, where he fell rather than dismounted from 
his charger, and lay for a little while on the ground, 
utterly powerless. 

And the only concrete idea he possessed scemed to be 
fixed in his brain in letters of fire. Had not the Commander- 
in-Chief written : 

“You must allow neither your own life, nor the lives of 
your companions, nor of your opponents, to stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of this mission.” 

e s s * * 


“Chicken broth and warm milk are all very well, oll 
chap, when a man is as fin de siécle as you were on Wedne<- 
day, but I think the time has really arrived when a pe 
would do you good. I have saved a whole bottle of the 
best for three hot weeks in expectation of your coming, an 
there’s half-a-dozen of soda swinging in wet towels in th: 
verandah.” 

It was Captain Adams, of the Royal Irizh Lancers, who 
spoke, and he affected a merriment he was far from feeliti¢ 
as he gazed at Peyton, stretched listlessly on a charpoy 
beneath an awning rigged up in front of the principal abode 
in Turbat-i-Shaikh-Janni. 

Not a word had Peyton spoken for thirty-six hours after 
he fell senseless at Adams’s feet muttering before consciow:- 
ness fled : “ Rassia—war—come from Quetta—ecarch for de 
Vismes—carried away river. ”* 

By careful treatment the lancer had succeeded in saving 
Peyton’s life, and believing that some tragedy bad occurn da, 
he sent out a large party of Persian horsemen to scour the 
country, but they returned to report that they had 
discovered nothing eave the presence of some Cos:acks at 
the mouth of the Kuhsan pass. 

It was now the evening of Sunday. 

Peyton was much better and able tograsp the tremendous 
importance of his journey when Adams had explained why 
he and nineteen other British officers had been living for 
six weeks on the Persian frontier, close to the Central Asian 
Railway. 

“Come,” said Adams, “a small dose of whisky and soda 
will give you an appetite. I must pack you into a polhi* 
to-morrow, and carry you off to Mahommadabad, which ve 
have made our centre. There you will find six or seven 
other men, who have charge of sections. It is a great 
scheme, I can assure you.” 

“TI will be ready,” said Peyton. Then he added gravely : 
“Ts there any news of de Vismes?” 

“Not the slightest. Heaven knows where that be:s‘ly 
river would carry him to. It runs into nowhere.” 

Whereby Adams meant that the torrent was one of thore 
numerous Central Asian streams which, rising in the hills 
finally lose themselves in the midst of desert wastes of 
sand. 

Peyton was much cast down for awhile. But, thorough 
soldier as he was, he knew that his brave comrades, Engli-=h- 
men and natives, had succumbed to the lottery of war. 

He declined the proffered peg, but asked for a cheroot. 
Adams and he were lighting their cigars when they noticed 
three wretched-looking men attired in a remarkable manner, 
and mounted on small ponics, coming through the bazaar, 
attended by 1 curious crowd. : 

Peyton suddenly forgot his weakness. He leaped to his 
feet and yelled: “By ——, it’s de Vismes and the two 
sowars!” 

And it was. 

De Vismes had been deposited on a sand-bank, and had 
thence crawled, with a sprained wrist and @ bruised knee, 
toa Persian village, where he lay quite prostrate for the 
best part of two days. 

Here he was found by the Rissaldar and Musa Khan, who 
had driven back the Cossacks by first firing at them briskly 
in the darkness, and then causing their own two chargers, by 
lashing them with their sabres, to gallop madly down the 
narrow path and percipitate nearly a dozen of the astounded 

ursners into the ravine, where they were found by the 
ites next day. 

The two Mahommedans crossed to the sorth of tho 
stream higher up than the officers, and thus escaped the 
second batch of Cossacks in their turn. 

And these things formed but a feeble prelude to the 
events that followed. 

(To be continued.) 
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STRENGTHENING HIS HAND. 


Ha told her for the thousandth 
y tot hte tet Ag bed 


“ Bat would that I 
club last night. 


Down at the 


eee fg 
4 “Frmer” Lovs.—Jack Lever sat beside her on the 


would have had the nerve to ask them to “sit a little 
closer, please.” 

Jack seemed He strove to give 
utterance to his te, but his voice broke 

: away in unintelligible sighs. 

Fioally he spoke in tones tremulous with deep 
emotion. 

“ Miss Prentice! Ethel!” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“Do you know ; can guess what I have 
to say to you ra Does not your heart throb 


not the lovi of these tell-tale 
oto Tote 


Her keen womanly intuition, far more alert 
than man’s cl reason, told her that the fateful 
moment had arri 


cab ha i of meaning, Jack,” she 
searmceed getty; Sa T think Laboeld settee arose 
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BeranaYep SY THE RONTGEN Process, 
CHAPTER I. 
Poxrox Morteaags, the renowned 


financier, sat in 

his sumptuously-furnished office in Park Lane thinking 
bitter, hard thoughts. Deep lines furrowed his brow, 
and his fingers twitched nerv: as he turned a letter 
over and over in his hands, read again the lines 
_“ Never have I tried to thwart my daughter's test 
—_- eaid oo: “but this thing is too serious. 
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“Go to this address and tell the Professor to call at i the High Mili Conrt of the Dutch Kingdom. 
3, — —— at eight o'clock and bring a Rum- Veoi I Vidi i I Vici l i om a little mers said about the professe'| tolera- 
aut & UN SORN statis with tion of the Turks towards other creeds, but to show the 
‘The youth bowed again and left the AS WITH OABSAR, 80 WITH real feeling entertained it is only necessary to cite the 
Once more will I eave my by the use of the : Moslem in which Christians are designed 38 
eathode SF re banker 1 R PEARSON’S MELODY, its | “dogs” and “« ” And in the burial certificates 
Ordinaire, you oan stand that test ! aad id Chrbtians are said to be dead but damned. For 
a MAGAZINE Musical Accompaniment. wile, « burial certificate attested by the Britis) 
Buccy Onpinarree and Mildred Mortgage sat in the Ambesesdor certifies to the priest of an Armenian 
yellow oe Banker J. Ponpon Mortgage's iden church that the “impure, putrid, stinkin carcase 04 
was 1n ev i a concealed | 
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favourites, and will pa fe its way. -Glassew if good. In fact, P N’S is a formidable competitor with the established a 
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| rays from a Crooke’s tabe were directed full on Reggy. 


Neither he nor Mildred noticed it, because they were too 
deccly anteaed fe the aroae deactin of bardeek Live. 


CHAPTER 11. 
“MILDRED, darling, hear me. I swear to you 
that ” 


“Stop!” The beantifal girl raised her genuine-1830- 
egve Segtaning-fo-pet:low-on-she-ehouiier arm with 
an imperious gesture. 

“Stop, Reginald Tabbledote Ordinaire! It is use- 
satel you to attempt to deny the evidence of a 


self! and the d girl held me hotograph. 
an a out a P 
conveniently could. There in the horrible cathode pic- 
as his face and form in evening dress, 
were 


| 


ness in the photograph. 

«TI omit have, perhaps, forgiven the rest,” cried 
Mildred with a proud toss of her shapely head, “ but the 
dickey—never ! 

Reginald Tabbledote Ordinaire darted into the 
cheerless night—a broken man. 


ees te 
“ Yes, mum, I'll work for my dinner, mum, if you gi 
me a job of my kind of work” =e 
is is your work, my man?” 
“ A-guessing of them prise competitions in the noose- 
ain att nccenieeinnemeed 


Pastor: “I'm surprised, Johnnie! Why don’t you 
ittle boys P” 


Guxst : “ What is that pretty little octavo volume? ” 


The German linguist: “That’s a new edition of m 
rules of ‘ig , 


German grammar. 
. bad “ And what are all those quarto volumes near 
i 
The German linguist: “Those are the exceptions to 
the rules.” ii 


a 


Orricz Bor: “ Please, sir, can’t I go to dinner now P 
ile ees hour past my time, and I'm awfully 


angry 
Employer: “ Hi P Well, I wonder if anybody 
grer saw fash a greedy boy. Here cys been oo 
en: postage stam ‘orencon, an 
yet you complain af belttg hungry 1" 
_—e pe 


Forp Mamma: “And so you 
‘m 


made Tommy and 
Willie stop fighting, did you? ‘T’ 


lad to see that my 


little boy 1s a peacemaker. What did mamma’s joy do 
tospenietion?™ id 
Mamma’s Joy: “Well, it was this way: Tommy was 


gettin’ licked, so I just sailed in an’ Billy on the 
ll an’ when I had done with him he didn’t feel much 
e stoppin’ an’ havin’ it out with Tommy.” 
ent eeoners 
long and earnestly for a 
white rabbite. The answer to 


Rossi had lon 


satisfactory, for there were twobaby and only one 
rabbit. hy beng Je greatly at the mistake. 
Tt ia fot} follow: ti 

tacked to hry = 


: “For Sar.” 
inn fat baby or i will ewap him for a white 
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FACTS, 
Re 
A HER in ber lifetime rarely lays more than f:,, 
eggs. 


EIGHTY-FIVE per cent. of the le wh oe 
affected on the left side. peop 0 are lame arg 


AMERICAN wealth exceeds that of Great Britain Ly 
thirty-five per cent., but the ratio per inhabitant js Jes! 


— 
— 


Tue rate at bas gy ee can run upon an 
emergency is astonishing. Some will cover ¢ 
fifty miles in six hours; eight miles a hom 

pace. 

THs ee ity of English coal makes the westw.y 
trips of Atlantic steamers faster than the aire 


This fact, however, may be partly accounted for hy the 
of wetely wink. nae 


Sars | 


BULLETS made of precious stones are rareties jn 
. uring the recent fighting on tie 
Kashmir frontier, when the British troops defeated the 
rebellions Hunzas, the natives used bullets of caret; 
incased in lead. 

Tue children of the blackest Africans are bom 
whitish. In a month they become bee yellow. Ing 
year at four dirty black, and at six or seven 
glossy black. The change is in the mucous membrane 

low the cuticle. 

In the Baidar Valley, near Balaclava, in the Crime, 
there stands a walnut tree, which must be at least 1,/xKi 
years old. It yields annually from 80,000 to luw,iiy 
nuts, and is the property of five Tartar families, who 
share its produce equally. 

A wew warehouse in Paris has been built with class 
floors. The initial cost is considerably over that of the 
ordinary floor, but, in view of the fact that toughened 
glass is a0 much longer lived than wood, the experiment 
is likely to prove cheaper in the long ran. 

WHE a man is tried by court-martial, he has not the 
same facilities for defending himself as has a prisuner in 
an ordinary court of law. Ifa solicitor appears for him, 
he does so only as “the prisoner's friend,” and the 
prisoner has himeelf to put the question his soliciter 
writes out to witnesses, 

THE new woman has been forestalled in Cardigan. 


the familiar nickname 
g the Bristol boat, 
charge of any craft that go up the Cardigan 
river. 
“Oam you, or any of age readers, explain to me,” 
writes = dent the Editor of the Tres. 
“why a white and a spot-white ball are omployed 
instead of two differently-coloured balls?” Unjue-. 
tionably the arrangement is , but there is good 
and ient reason for it in the fact that with different 
coloured balls the strokes become harder A pone a 
make according to varying conditions of light an 
iti is practically found to be the case in pool. 
Mosr of the children abandoned in the parish of St. 
Pancras have been found in bundles left on doorsteps in 
Guildford Street, or in baskets deposited amid the 
sever in Mecklenburg Square. All babies found in 
Mecklenburg Square are James Mecklen!urz, 
Thomas , Jane Mecklenburg, and so on. 
number are found in Guildford Street 
‘oundling ily of Guildford now on the houks ut 
St. Pancras 1s quite a large one. : 
Is it insubordination for a soldier to refuse to was! 
his face when ordered to do so by his commundinz 
officer? Most people would think so, but a cout: 
martial in Holland of all places, where the cleanliness 
of the inhabitants is proverbial, has decided otherwise. 
A soldier in the phot sy at Flushing respectfully but 
firmly declined to wash himself es commanded, and the 
court-martial before which he was tried for the supp°s?4 
offence acquitted him. The decision has been confirmed 
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WHERE WE BEAT THE WORLD. 


ncg Sheffield became Sheffield it has enjoyed an 
ccmineveasin and well-worn reputation among the 
civilised countries of the world for the excellence of its 
utlery (to an Englishman this is an unnecessary state- 
; ut, a8 aD ishman, I take a patriotic delight 
ough 80 enormous an amount of 
the ion of ita wares has 


nt. 
“a undreds of 
for the English 
Chaucer 


years ago the best iron heads of arrows 
soldiers were forged in Sheffield, and 

in his works that the Miller of 
Trumpi 


a pilgrim, carried a Sheffield 
blade. i ca mere a ing as sufficient evidence 
of the antiquity of terenown. = 

The oldest firm now existing in “the hub of the 
knife trade” is that of Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and 
Son, Ltd., whose founder commenced tions more 
than two cig years ago, and over whose factory 
Odie nine im the production of a pocket-knife, 
oratable-knife, or a razor, or any other article of cutlery, 

the steel, the ions of the consti- 


of a h in 

Se ES aN conclish Scan ite position in the 
furnace ead emptying ite contents into the mould great 
experience and an enormous amount of physical strength 
and knack is into requisition; for each load, 
including the heaving iron to’ with which the pot is 
grasped, weighs eight stone, all the movements have 
to be carried out with the arms alone. . . 

The metal is then drawn into narrow strips, varying 
in length from ten to fifty feet, and when these are again 
subdivided into pieces, each about five feet long, they 
are handed over to the forger and his assistant. = 

Each forger works in apepeenté little room containing 
his furnace, his anvil, and necessary tools. About 
six inches on the end of the metal strip is plunged into 
the furnace, and, when sufficiently heated, is withdrawn 
and hammered into the rough of a razor blade or 
knife blade as the case may be; and, while still malleable, 
the fashioned piece is struck off. 

It is then into a bath of cold water. This 
operation req amount of care. The 
broad back of the blade must come into contact with the 
water first, otherwise the thin edge—which ultimately 
becomes the cutting edge—gets ted and irre- 
eng the too rapid contraction of 
the m 

At this stage of the proceedings the blade isso brittle 
that eae wer will shatter it. ea sae ve be 
tempered, an: tempering is effected by placing it on 
a rack over the hot coke yer) allowing it to become 
gradually heated. This process is a most delicate one, 
and in it successful accom t toa large extent 

de the quality of the hed article. 
i a hal esa oe colin 
e process of gradual ces, r the 
few minutes, a straw pot daag a purple, at which 
stage the blade is again plunged into water, and 
into the hands the grinder. When required for 
certain purposes the steel is allowed to remain over the 
forge until the colour to an intenee blue. 

The existence of what to me to be the hard 
and fast rules laid down for the production of the blades 
led me to question my guide as to the reason of the 
superiority of Sheffiel over that of other cities, 
seeing that one had ically only to follow the said 
hard and fast rules in order to secure the same results. 

Granted an equal of steel, the secret, it would 
seem, lies in the indivi manipulation of the rough 
end from, the moment it receives its first immersion: Le 
water until it passes out of the grinding shop. e 
finest steel may easily be reedered inferior by unpractised 
Pfr soeire tempering process and in the grinding, 
and in two ali important directions the Sheffielder 
18 Just that one step above hie British and forei 
emulators which has made him, and makes him still, the 
most capable cutler it is possible for any combination of 
natural talents to produce. 


grinding shop one sees a row of men and boys, 
itting astride wooden “ horses,” each with a 
img grindstone in front iat him, from which 
are falling as the steel is B8e: 
against the we 


The men in the front row receive the rough blade, and 
having reduced it to a condition of brightness, hand it 
to those immediately behind, who in turn pass it when 

ished with to a. boy at a wheel for polishing. 

From the grinding room the polished blades pase into 

ds of the men who are ible for fixing the 
handles, an operation carried out with marvellous 
dexterity and rapidity. The nature of the handles is of 
great im, i orders. The 


portance in executing forei 
of Kong, for exam the un- 
a tortoise-shell with the highest 
stipulate that the handles of razors 
ecomsiat of that material. Therefore, 
is made to do business as plain tortoiee- 


Have you any relatives 
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shell, the latter, in such sizes and in such quantities, 
being commercially unobtainable. 

On the other hand, the Chinamen of Singapore enter- 
tain exactly oppose opinions as regards the value of 
this article, and all razor handles sent to them are 
composed of beautifully marked tortoise-shell, genuine 
and otherwise —mostly otherwise. 

As may be expected, the quantities of ivory used in 
the annual manufacture of the 60,000 table knives and 
forks and the 15,000 razors and the 18,000 spring or 

ket-knives and the 3,000 carving knives which this 

m produces, are somewhat immense. The stock. 
which consists of from ten to twelve tons, is worth, at 
the present market price of ivory, about £10,000. 

Among the tusks I was shown a few curiosities. One 
of them, that of a captive elephant, was worn more than 
half through by the continuous friction of the rope it 
had used for drawing water; while others were badly 
scarred with the teeth marks of rats which had feasted 
on them during the voyage to England. 

There are four sales of ivory a year in each of the 
following cities, Liverpool, London, and Antwerp, and 
at these it is neceesary for this firm to purchase a suffi- 
ciently large stock to supply the demands of trade, and 
to leave a wide margin for emergencies. 

The tusk of the elephant is not solid throughout. 
That portion of it which is embedded in the skull is 
hollow, the cavity tapering to a fine point about half 
way down the tusk, and this hollow part is cut off 
and made up into biscuit boxes and articles of that 
description. 

In connection with the manufactory is an excellent 
suite of showrooms in which are exhibited, beside 
samples of the class of work produced, a number of 
invaluable curiosities. Chief among these is the 
celebrated Norfolk knife exhibited during the Exposition 
of 1851, comprising a richly-carved pearl-handle and 
seventy-five e blades, containing, in addition to 
etchings of the Queen and other members of the Royal 
Family, charming views of the Royal residences and 
other notable places. 

ther marvel of construction is a knife equipped 
with 1896 blades—a blade for every year in the Christian 
era. It was commenced in 1822, and since that time one 
blade has been added each year. 

Scattered promiscuously about the building in which 
the show rooms and offices are situated, are numerous 
valuable specimens of elepbant tusks which in point of 
size and quality are unique. 


INVISIBLE. 


BeEroreE my sweetheart fair one night 
re nie in — bliss, — ” 

nd as her lips grew in my sig 

I saw they were like this: 


~n 
—~ 


But when, impelled by fervent love, 
I asked her for a kiss, 

I saw them change from that above 
To something quite like this: 


O 


It may be that you wonder why 
I stop at this; but when 

I looked once more the fact is—I— 
I could not see them then, 


Axsout the most pea ocala ome that comes to a 
man in his life is the desire to thrash an enemy coupled 
with the belief that he can't do it. 


————$ a 


Iw some cases insanity may ke mitigated by music, 
but not always. The other day a warder, having heard 
that music would soothe and cure insanity, played an 
accordion inside the asylum, but it is thought that the 
accordion will recover. 


THE BEST BICYCLE TO 
BUY! 
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PEARSON’S BICYCLES 


£14 14s. Including Accessories. 


hines are equal in every respect to the very 
sans ncutnen pre and sold at £25 each, or more. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the purchaser of a PEARSON'S 
BICYCLE is over 
210 IN POCKET. 


i e made both for ladies and gentlemen, 
gfe They are fitted with pneumatic tyres, 
tangent spokes, Brooks’ saddle, if preferred, reversible 
handle bare, mud-guard, brake, pump, wallet, spanner, and 
cil-can. Carter’s gear-case will be supplied at an additional 
cost of 288. Cash must in all cases accompany orders, and 
those which come first will be served first. 

‘A machine is on view at the office of P.W. 
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DO NOT READ THIS UNLESS YOU 
ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
FRESH AIR FUND. 


I HAVE been more pleased than I can say within the 
last few days at the number of letters which have 
reached me from readers who write expressing their 
delight at the re-opening of the FREsH AIR FUND. 

It really seems as though the FrEsH AIR Funp has 
become a national institution, and I now believe more 
firmly than ever that the day is not far distant when 
every little town-pent child in the kingdom will have, at 
least, one day in the country as tEe result of this 
organisation, not that one day is enough, or anythi 
like enough. There is no reason why the F.A-F. shov 
not extend the sphere of its beneficent influence until it 
is able to give a day in the country once a month to 
every poor town child in these islands. 

ere seem to be a veiy large number of readers of 
P.W. who are such staunch upholders of the Funp that 
they will not mind putting themselves to some trouble 
for it. I want everyone to whom this description 
applies to do a little thing—write the following letter to 
three friends: 

Dear —, 

I want to interest you inthe Fresa Ain Frxp. Last 
year through its agency 94,000 town children were given a happy, 
well-fed day in the country. The cost of sending each child t 
only ninepence. 
thousands from every town in the Kingdom with a population of 
over 120,000. The whole of the organisation and work in connec- 
tion with the Fresa AiR Fwtnp is purely voluntary. Every penn 
subecribed goes to the children. Have you a spare shilling sal. 
have you aspare ten minutes? If you have the former will 
eend it to the Secretary of the Fresn Arm Fenn, P.W. 
Branch, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., giving your name or 
nom de plume. The receipt of the shilling will then be acknow- 
ledged in the columns of Pearaon’s Weekly. 

Now about the spare ten minutes. Wilt you copy this letter 
to three of your frends. It will not put you to much trouble, 
and it may mean a day’s happiness to ecores of little ones in 
whoee lives happiness is all too scarce. 

Yours sincerely, 

Besides the trouble involved, this will cost only 
three stamps and the price of three sheete of note 
paper and three envelopes, but its results may benefit 
the Funp in a very substantial manner. Of course, 
if three pis 34 envelopes were inclosed in each 
letter it would be better still, but I do not wish to seem 
to be asking too much, even when I am pleading not for 
myself, but for the little ones. 


Sea RaEEEREEEIRCaK “ncasmemememeeememmnanaeed 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BE PRESENTED 
TO THE QUEEN. 


Any Englishwoman who suppoees that her social 
position is enhanced by being presented to her Majesty- 
is very badly and very sadly mistaken. 

An Englishwoman of rank, birth, and wealth goes to 
Court as a matter of right (unless her reputation is 
tarnished), and becomes one of the inner circle. Women 
of ordinary wealth and position go once to satisfy their 
vanity and ambition, and then, discovering how little it 
all means to them, seldom, if ever, go again. 

To be presented at Buckingham Palace costs at least 
£50, and the return for the outlay is nothing more sub- 
stantial than having one’s name printed in the news- 
papers. It gives the presentee, whether male or female, 
no right to again appear at Court, and it does not entail 
a single invitation to a function of royal, or even semi- 
royal, state. 

owever, every woman in England who can possibly 
manage it gets presented, and it is no eee arguing the 
matter with thei, and the bill for husband or father to 
pay is usually like this : 
Gown and train 
Gloves and shocs 
Feathers and fan 
Bouquet __... 
Carriage _ hire 
brougham) 
Lessons in etiquette ... 
Photographer... 
Sundries Pen 


Children are this year going to te sent in 


eee oe tee 


(special " private 


we 


econo esse 
eeoo ecoo 


on 
° 


Total. a oss . £58 

Rather a large sum of money for two hours’ wait ina 
carriage, two hours more crushed among a lot of 
unknown women in a palace ante-chamber, and one 
minute of agony passed in curtseying to the Queen, who 
seems to be all diamonds and weariness, and in making 
a series of lowly reverences to a number of haughty 
women—the princesses—standing to the right of her 
Majesty. . 

Of course the country squire’s wife. the successful 
merchant’s spouse, and the lady of the Lord Mayor, the 
wives of the sheriffs, the visiting foreigners, and even 
many ladies who really have reason to expect a footing 
at Court, have only vague notions as to the way they 
should behave when “ presented,” and so a few highly- 
bred ladies of the aristocracy, whose incomes have 
disappeared, receive pupils in “deporfment before 
Royalt 


iedy who embarks in this profession makes herself 
acquainted with the very last trifling alteration of 


presentation etiquette. She masters difficulties of 
precedence, and ehe undertakes that even the most 
awkward lady shall not do anything to shock royal 
eyes and nerves—if the pupi | only carry her 
instractress’ precepts into literal practice. 


or friends abroad ?—if so, turn to page iv. in this week's supplement. 


interest 
rl 


; ae; -, inat popular dish in man: 
Buttermilk Pie bomeshade and deserves iste 
better known. Beat two . to dag with one Soret 

of sugar, & . same | 
‘butter, and a of buttermilk. Whick all the 
and flavour with nutmeg or & 
-¢imnamon. Line a pie-dish with pastry, pour in 
mixtare, and bake till set. 


: Tsobel’s “‘ Home Cookery, 


1, Which has ob- 
tained such a 


+ 


i 


dishes. Please order your 
not be disappointed in getti 


5 
i 


N 


4 


* 
F 


F 
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H 


F 
B 
t 
a 
a 
F 


BE 


rol . Dinner-nap¥ins 
the same way, but only half an inch 
cut off them. 


Cut a 


in a quick 
of an hour, or an hour, nr | 

and more water 
chicken ; ken the gravy 
add to it the giblets cut 
salt and a piece of butter 
the fowl a little gravy 

~ eauce t A 


areen. 
the addition of a dessert- 
sifted over the fowl 
Much is talked 


* nowadays of 
that science has 


re-absorb their own moisture and become 


1 is taken. 


great | keeping, and if desired of 


| sauce. Pour 


‘Nebér Pat Potatoes =e tabeins tain: 
sodden... 

To Clean Japanned Trays. boll oa ‘ato 

the ha d with it rub the surface. en 

ate ie a yiece of Hansel, which will absorb thé 


Your Toffee G rasutaten too Heng While 
making it, test it constan dropping ali le in 
enters” When the toffee ig foi it will become crisp 
directly it is in cold water. (Reply to A. C.) 

° op nails in one part of 
Hang Saucepan Lids tye soullery. if this is 
done, the temptation to put pots away with their lids on 
will not exist. The bad practice of Eng anny clean 
Bal ns thus covered is the cause of the heavy odour 
of cooking hanging to the iron. 


Devonshire Clotted Cream Be — 


the following directions are followed : Stand new milk all 
night, then, without. ing the cream, lift it fently 
in the vessel in which it was set on to the stove and leave 
it there until a thick skin forms, and it is just on the boil. 
Remove the pan, stand it in a cool place until next 
morning. Then skim as usual. (Reply to WOLLIE.) 
This Way of Administering Medicine 
bas been suggested to me 

to Dogs and Cats laksly by & great lover af 
household pets, who has found it very effective. Mix 
the medicine with butter or thick gravy, and smear the 
mixture from time to time on the animal’s nose. The 
unnatural substance is at once licked off, and so the dose 


is a good dish 


Australian Brown Stew  vnich “is made 


ey of water ; add some colouring 
and stir the gravy while it boils a few minutes. Lay in 
stralian meat cut in slices, and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped herbs. Let all warm through, and 
serve. 


+ Take the thin rinds of five Seville 
ee Gin. oranges and oe la Jeena 
place all in Bp weieg an poor axe a gallon of gin, 
and macerate for four days, Then atrain the spins 
from the rinds. Have ready a syrup made of two 
pane of loaf sugar and hall a pint of water, add it 
whilst boiling to the spirit. Stir all together, and ~ 
when cold, © This liqueur will be improved by 
a darker colour, add bugnt 
sugar. (Reply to A Goop Hox.) 


A Potato Salad %,sivaye sppreciated with 
cold 


potatoes, and over them sprinkle two tablespoonsful 
of ch pickled beetroot. Mix in a basin a table- 
of pounded anchovies and the same quantity of 
tomato and young cabbage, a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, half that quantity of capers and Worcester 
- oyer al age a eer and Reel 
vinegar, seasoning with pepper an alt. t 

‘ well together, and pour over the potato. E 
which will be appreciated 


A Notel Preserve, by readers who at this: 


zi general hea! 

of 'a restless sleeper will give quiet 

In Spite of. the. ‘Constant y Changin 
ailk think 


front. ‘The collar is swathed with the silk, and 

. on either oa a ee of dark. velyet 
make the epaulettee—for such they must 

(Reply to Faox's Sister, Bath.) 


@ vessel of cold water . 


‘| time are probably finding their supply of jams runnin 


short, may be made of rhubarb 01 eu 
up six pounds of rhubarb, after wiping it dry, slice three 
Seville oranges thinly, as for marmalade, and boil both 
with a piece of root.ginger for. three-quarters of an hour. 
Then add five pounds of preserving sugar, remove the 
ginger, and boil for twenty minutes, when a little of the 
preserve placed on a cold plate should jelly. Place in 
pots while hot, and cover down with white paper, brushed 
over with beaten white of egg. 


Sheep's Head Brawn wakes, ¢ good 


the liquor 
eae 


over, then is 
ie all a teacupfal of the liquor freed from 
a board on the mould, with a weight on it. 

Turn out and serve. Garnish with 


reley and slices of 
Yemon cut into fancy shapes. ae i ii 


el 


WEK ENDING 
APRIL bi, 1896. 


Beat two eggs vei: 


lightly, add two te: 
-Gried flour in whic! 


Baked Oup Piddinge. 


cupaful of milk, and two cupsful of 
has been mixed a tea ul of baking-rowder, Beis: 
all for ten minutes. Place in small cups, ani 


bake in a very quick oven. Serve with sweet saui¢ 


: , Put a little chloride + 
To Clean Bladders. lime into water, sn 


soak the bladders in this for twenty-four hours, aft 
which remove the extraneous matter, rinse th:..,, 
thoroughly in clean water and dry. (Reply fo Avi. 
Lops.) : 


ies. pa -Boil four ounces of rice in i q:.... 
Paris Rice. “of mix till quite cooked and thi.,, 
sweeten it with white sugar, and flavour with the jui:.. 
of a lemon. Set to cool, then place in a glass dict). 
and smooth it over flat with a knife, dipped into hoi 

. Dissolve a little gee jam, and put a thin 
layer over the rice. Soak a few ratafia biscuits jn 
sweet wine, and arrange round the cise of the dist. 
Whip the white of an egg to a very stiff froth, ond pi. 
jn the centre of the dish. Serve cold. 

This recipe was given |, 


To Polish Marble. 


me by a correspondent 
who had used it guccessfully, so hope it will be 
useful for polishing your marble slabs. Dissolve ix 


‘] ounces of pearlash in a quart of boiling water, add. 


uarter of a pourdof white wax, and simmer all togetl... 
for half-an-hour. Set it to cool, remove the wax from 
the surface, work it into a soft paste in a mortar with « 
little hot water, and apply to the marble. (Reply '. 
OsnoweEN.) 


Here is my Lemon Marmalade Recise 
which is again specially requested. Take any mm. 
of lemons, six make a nice quantity. Slice then 
very thin, cay retting out the seeds. To eh 
pound of sliced fruit add three pints of cold water ; |. 
this stand twenty-four hours. Then boil it until th- 
chips are tender, pour into an earthenware bowl, an‘ 
allow it to yemain till next day. Now weigh it, andt. 
every pound of boiled pre. id one and a half pounds 
of lump sugar. Boil the whole together till the syrp 
jellies and the chips are rather transparent. In takin: 
out the pips be careful to leave in all the white pith. s. 
that goes towards making syrup. (Reply to Domrs1:. 
Economy.) 

A Picture-Covered: Screen toric itn. 
and if made at home the expense is emall, it also y- 
xides occupation for many members of a household :.: 
a-wet day. First decide on the size your screen is to !-. 
and get a light frame. from mB joiner CI wish to lay }...- 
ticular stress on the ee lor eg should not muk- 
your screen too heavy to be portable up or downstai:». 
as circumstances require it). Cover it with calico. Ni'l 
this on firmly, tightly stretching it and size it ocr 
with a flour and. water paste, which shrinks out «1: 
wrinkles. Next peste on a covering of black or plan 
coloured paper of any shade. Then apply the lars 
pictures. Have ready a considerable quantity of sm.ii 
scrape, suchas birds, flowers, etc., which should bearran:*| 


80 they lie bit the heats and edges of - a 
ictures. applyi scraps use paste freely. -: 
Past it will soak ha, Boy Paint over the whole scr 


with starch, and for fear of missing any parts apply «ta’:'! 
twice. When this has stood for 
a day and is quite dry, i 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion ws “ 19 e 
Pull gage inside, Sucing page of matter, either 

book pene, por insertion ae i . 70 00 

Malf yage " woe re 

Quarter page ., ” ”. eam es a 100 

, ee nin mw 8150 
yage lB, a pa om 

Pront page, whole ew ww 90 000 

” elf... 8. eee a 45 00 

Se ee 22100 

* dgmth oo OO oO. a 5 0 


+ All spaces above one-tenth of « page ave clarged al per po 1% 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent, extra, All adecitise © 
subject to epproval. All copy must be sent da ly Noow or J 


order, AU communications should be eddreseed to the Advts" 
Menager, “ Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henriette Street, Londo, bu. 


rh HOUSEKEEPER 


HAVE YOU A POST CARD? 


please obtain one, and send it 


Scouse Oe OLESOME. REFRESHING. PEARSON POTTERY CO. 


er-lin: pans. Leamdead prized by all. Hiavoared with Ripe Fruit ith Alpi sgagie back, ard you meyecod veers eb a : a f HM 
p repared =r “ey - ~_¥5 vl canis 7 Giaeel tas the most wondertal package of en the world , feos i 


BDON STABLES, BN. = y? THOCOHSsS FOR <£ ‘Is. 
se “Jellies that really —_ H Q th. iM [E 1S PINTS, 4d. A Enel Eat: ieces is incladed, whic’) is guaranteed to be a1 the guinea 
"ro our health and Inxary.”* iG = i QUARTS, 84. Alone, and‘ China Tes Service of 38 pleces finished in gold, together with'a lot 
Parorgierors or THE Frast of useful kitchen crockery. 
8. CHIVERS & ar oF Exouise es Fane yas Facrorr, sian CAMBRIDGE. ' 
»” . 
Ae ete ee ores sion on grtoullares 2 ts This is the THOUSANDS 
see meee sotory 6 wy \ oe t 
rhe ale capper rary : Histon. se ohtacatiete ory pattern of the : oe a: SOLD 
: DINNER ES 4 ! ALL OVER THE 
SERVICE. ] 


y HALF- QUINEA * 


y PaSTUMES oN 


felon PARCHL POST. sites MANUFACTURED 


O (h>» 
(e7e 0 THE LONDON ered area imei come 
ne re an MANUFACTURERS: NEWEST ‘DESIGNS 


Tn all first-class qualities in 
Hoaralats Heoiec ches aes et dog gta | '@ tet to 
Beyr ews Ewe SERVING NERVINE. ic un ie wonderfel vate eof ur Ha i. Fonlase o eae — 


it) a6 sree 0/6 re LADIES" DRESSES, MANTLES, &. 


SERGE, Patterns sent post free. 
Roberts, Somerville & Co., 


MaNUFACTUREKS, GALASHIELS, mB. 
AGEXTS WASTED FOR SPARE TIME. 


VISTI NSISTISSISSI N13 
‘cum. LADIES’ 


BACCONISTS (COMMENT. / 
xo omen > ¥ a ir / Py } : uaranteed. 
2 pages), ager), Be B “How to opea j 4 > “t h > N.B.—Erery Garment is 
Oger Sere 6 TOBAC- | i 4 ’ - ute’ ni ‘ yY i f ~" cut to customer's oren er 
3 3° OU Co., 186, cs < Do: y b p s sure, and tailor-made,and 
Aitera for all trades. (U0 yeare’repetation) “Mer : 4 t ; } . t perfect'y satisfactory 
UL. Myers. ) Mar.. Tesign No. 100, conta > y s if no trees yas isfact 


VINSINII NSIS ANSI SS 1% vgn Ugreuncee og URTEREY, a wees : el eke 
Guilt os are UT BLY UNE i, 2 : Pa1trrxsand Srvrr-MeEa- 
SU L PHOL IN E shades: b ven, Cin: mon. ale Grey, Design No. 110. Seaside Costume. 5 ; 

of mn, . |, &o. 

nother Costume at 15/6. made [1 id Fushionab‘e Prieze 
| OT] Cloth. ai gun be bad fae ny of the e desi ne ee advertived tu the Speciaiite serse 15/6 

patiorns ant and Order Forms Poet Free, Esch Costume secure! 
ae pers exua. s,c wk Pinek Oe, pontine cove Rendzomely ttn aimaea Lace Gimp and 
Ribbon: for Also aah Cape 
the yo from Spots. ishm yr any Sor nectian ion n whatever er with any Provincial Firms, 
Ing guaran 


Complexiont ang’ ond leasing 


For cleari: 
Mein id tg 
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LAZ EN BY’S_ 


ghildre” 


PREPARED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 
Signed 


LAZENBY'S PICKLES 
LAZENBY’S SOUPS 
LAZENBY'S SOUP SQUARES 
LAZENBY'S TABLE oO ATS STOR OR outer FoR 35: tx 
LAZENBY'S BAKING POWDER {4 |MELLIN'S FOO WORKS meal ONDON, S.E. 


WSIS ISU IV VV NSS HVVVVIIIVI VIP YN 


PRICE 2'6 AND 4/6 acd BOTTLE. SAMPLE nae. te Ve, RF ALL CHEMISTS ANO 


a , “4 : 
ORRASNSSNSNSSYSYSNYSESSY AWS 


ON’S WEEKLY. | Ree ene 


dnees. has arisen GA, Be 3 ee sregetie Seel be borneiantind Th 
over & magazine 1s at to all.,; 
expenditure of the kind at present. As tine : ¢. 
on, however, I rather think that you won’t find 1:,,,,,. 
possible attractions neglected. thanks for yo:. 
offer to distribute specimen copies of our pa; a \ 
parcel has already been dispatched to your address, 
JeNnxins.—The best way to exterminate flies from a hed 
Mus. Doc. asks: “ Which cathedral or church can boast lec ak A room is to use the flat of a hair brush or a knotted 
the finest choir in the world?”. Fe eee ot Onn, in Pouteral, which Eos been in | ‘wel. Considerable care must, however, be exercised 
honour of this thing belongs to St. Peter's, at Rome. cartaa en ne Its ugal, w sald 1 in using them. It is a peculiarity of brushes that just 
Sixty boys in all make up the Pope’s choir. Atthe| 07: berry - its maximum yield was, when the thing ap most certain they miss the fy 
firet’ promise of « beautiful voice the little Italian ores in 1864 heas Pltoneet wine it olvere an | 804 go smashing through the glase on which the # 
‘ to make 165 gallons of wine. It covers an vee : ch the fy 
’ La ta ete begged mer per Ae 5,815 ti ‘and the the Saae was sitting. e greatest care is also necessary wit); 
3 ite care. No pains are spared, nor is any trouble | *7e* oa reel aes stem at the knotted towel. The knots have a playful way cf 
" considered too great, in bringing them to a state of megennres tro me c erence: gies up with the furniture and ry 
+ —— Some of the best singers are not more | As usual at this time of the year my assistance is asked ing to the “Encyclopedia Britannica” the 
a nine years old. ina little afaire de cow. Lilly—I have this first | sverage amount of destruction is three vase: 
g R. E..T. asks: “Where are you going to spend your | hand—is an impulsive and affectionate girl. Shehas,}| half-a-dozen ornaments, two candlesticks, and 4 
ae summer holiday ? ” game resort: 18, pater rather imprudently, let A. know that she | jug of water to each ay This, of course, can Le 
; Henrietta Street; first floor; third door on the right. him. And now A.’s edi ciour leads Lilly to Increased to uantity. It is useless 
But it is rather a mean sort of question to ask. sappone Dnt his ons object ix aunking tore tobe wae to attempt to kill the files on the ceiling by 
B. B. D.—'Phe difference between rising every morning be might boast of hie congue He has refused ee The best plan is to stand 
ot six end eight ievthe pocenn el fey amounts to return Ally eee Nelsen ee Eves ie idation on a chair and scatter them with pepper. This must 
years 
to 99,200 hours, or three days, and 16 that he show them to friends and make| be done with the eyes shut. Great precaution must 
hours, which represents ten of the ordi- her a laughing stock. And now I am asked be taken, owever, not to sneeze, as this will frichten 
mary worki y- To rise at six every morning to sppeal to A.’s sense of honour and to induce the flies away. It is also liable to upset the ordinary 
instead of is literally, therefore, to add ten | him to immediately return the fateful correspondence. bedroom chair, and doctors are strongly opposed to 
to one’s life, ded, of couree, that one goes A fow remarks on the subject, Lilly quaintly obgervee, people jailing upon any hard substance with their 
? bed at the same . I notice that most people would not only be beneficial for him, but would have Foe abut an: pepper pote in their hands. The use of 


an who taunt you with the fact that have been up| Very salutary effect on many others who feed their e ordinary squirt is not recommended for 


: for two hours by the time come down to break- | vanity by boasting that their love clings to them, | the purpose, unless you happen to be in lodgings and 
, fast are snugly tucked in bed at least three hours | 20 matter how they insult here she denis res, they | the Rill for whitewashing and repapering will nn 
before « rational being thinks of retiring. Inetead of | could only be brought to realise how dorpicalie itisto | cometo you. According to IsoxgEt, cold green tea, 


ising, they actually make a boast of this. betray fd secret cage and how — ly mean oat bit hy toy and sweetened with Mer will, bess set 
apologising, mn a persons of honour, there woul abou room in saucers, attract flies and dest 
Mover, Semeve yo declare that they are Es p Aloe 7 sca, jilte._—_————After careful | them. Such elaborate preparations, however, anedr 


“ ° ” consideration of this case——{Telegram just received | to me unnecessary. marmalade will attract 
Tie clgarstien cones ineeaity f to eay that this quarrel has been made Ju Attor all bees end waape and things as well, and anyone can do 
our lunatic the killing 


s how 7 a ap... 4 
a lighted « filled. It is the man who have put down my s npn were unjust. ae only thing to do 
hold over till time. were ; Seats : 
a oA somewhere about the house and of the wi oi y Ge Carrow with families in mouminz 


for them cannot remember where they put | the best part hole thing too.—Ed. P.W.) pon black-edged rif from members of 
— it. The strain on a nervous man is insup ble. If | I wave received the following letter fro .| the family, or upon qoinary ante aper b + ocdel 
he to be married he goes out of his mind at | dent who writes under ‘the nom de guerre’ of whkcvimt=s: 


‘ast at the critical moment his wife will come | « Anyious”: 
Up an i 


bustling d declare that the whole house is filled : Farmer asks: “Which country can boast the finest 
with smoke. She will implore him not to stand there | 4, <20Wi2g that you have a warm heart for Tommy Atkins, and | draught horses emaccnien largest and the 
anil ta barnk wales bis roof. The he bunte that car geting Saahins is cininting conciieestis attention, best are bred in England. Second to these come tl 
eit kewiitek wae a more he hunts | thanks to the recent war scare, I ventare to inclose you an fam hovaes. ae ale, Hawmeasedt ee 
= I _that cigarette. But this is not | estimate for volunteer artillery lieutenant’s outfit which I had | 440 em or ese animals, harnessed to one ot 
only way in which PG sacbegr cause inganity. A | made out ata military teilor’s, Not being sufficiently well off to eavy, picturesque country carte, weighing about 
famous doctor has that after a careful jen Ge regulars I thought I would content myself with a volun- 3,000 pox pal on the level a load weivhing 
examination of a great number of patients in a lunatic r commission. On receipt of the geri however, which I from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds, and work with that from 


i Pars believe is moderate in I eould not thinking that there . : . 
asylum it was found that the of the price, P eight to ten hours daily. In Belgium, all horse 
i i = cigarettes. oe ie cr pec gets nepal Pg breeding is controlled to a certain extent by the 


with this discovery, he has publicly stated that | necessary. Government, which accounts, to no small dezree, for 
he Le po See Mg the send Gay tony be the items mentioned in this estimate are | the excellent type and the special characteristics of 
ced cigar emo! it. £7 7a. for a tunic ; £6 68. for ket ; £2 Qa. f Belgium horse so evenly maintained—stature, 

coe we hay racked an opens cpt @ mess vest; £5 5a. for a ral geckos 5 Ibs. for a | rm, strength, and breed. 


—~<e aap h re va ‘wag country and find it | cloak and and altogether the total amounts to | Supscerprions to the amount of £12 or so have come 
ie can understand this, = £55 10s. Which, I venture to think, is ridionlous. to hand towande the F.A-F. since the publication o 
= 7 — e issue W., are gratefully acknow- 
Gost neath ale word gutta, in the | NAvT1cat Maw.— There is apparently no limit to the | jedged below. I hope it will not be forgotten that no 
i time a human can remain immersed in water. oe rOrgouten 
lgmguage, is only used in the abeolutel general itis Bebe i. ee days ay tly but mie te too anal ie be of service. Ninepence. 
wean ‘many travellers have of weeks and months. In the mountains of Feces he : pee made up of halfpennies, or. ae 
(Gumatra fe called Perxa, which implies the | ‘here are hot mineral springs the tomperstare of i gang ag /ablg regan ca 
“terrestrial world); percha means “zag,” which varies from 100 to 130 Fahrenheit, and in these senidicytie cits? ail belted on eets: 
and chavacteriacs the | of fhe the peasanta will stay sometimes for a month on end, en onnd.on pagevev: 
gums which, before treatment i! i ataal water, taking care, however, to ae hey stones on their | Amount Previously Acknowledged . £225 28.5 ¢. 
pesemble rags half reduced to compressed paper pulp. mers gemma gs ait cating or turning | Ordinary Subscription: E. H. B., 28. 9d. 
A CORRESPONDENT, signing himeelf “A. Highlander.” over {whi . r of one particular iption: E, H. B., 2s. 
ecis we: wisthel aes ksere calrintita in a establishment stayed in the bath the whole of one | Collected: ; er 
Colonies than there is at home There winter. And a very good place to stay too, operative B00 Paty tad, J, Paliford, per W. Suthers 


B. W. 233s. vd. 
. 5 7 W. Re} Brownfield (Surrey Commercial Dick, 
could not be more, and that there is less . 8. W. i , i ides W. Ringemih ch ie tod 28 partment, per |. 
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THE FLOATING MAGNET, 


By W. L. ALDEN. 
Author of “ Told by the Colonel,” etc., ete. 

ProFEssoR VAN WAGENEE used to bring out about 
one invention @ year. You see, it took him about six 
montis to invent eometbing and gia it to perfection, 
and then it took him another six months to recover from 
the disappointment and other injuries resulting from 
the first trial of the invention. 

It was just about six months after the Professor had 
invented his amphibious torpedo that he wrote to me, 
asking me to come to Chicago to see the trial of a new 
man-of-war that he had invented, and that was destined 
to make a revolution in navalwarfare. That was always 
the sort of way he talked about his inventions before he 
brought them out. They were always going to make a 
revolution in some’ , and if they had succeeded he 
would have beaten the ch out of sight with revolu- 
tions, and pretty nearly equalled some of the Houth 
American republics. course, this sort of scientific 
bragging never im) on me, but I was always ready 
to do any little atone gratify the Professor that was 
in my power, and so I went to Cc , and drove up to 
the Professor's cottage alongside of the lake a little 
late the same erentiag: : , . 

Van Wagener had been wanting to invent an improve- 
ment on ironclad men-of-war for a long time, and once 
or twice he thought he had hit on the ri; ht idea. He 
canie to meone day when we were both living in New 
Berlinopolisville, and said: “Colonel! I’ve got the 

andest idea for a man-of-war that was ever yet 
thought of. It’s going to revolutionise cae ape 

“This here scheme of building big iron ships and then 
plating them with armour feet thick is all 
wrong,” said the Professor. “ What you get by this 
process is an enormously big and enormously expensive 
ship, but she can be with 
a single shell or by a single 
torpedo. Besides, she is liable to 
run ashore, and when she does she 
is so tremendously heavy that yon 
can hardly ever hope to get her 
afloat again. It’s all very well to 
talk about the defensive armour, 
and its ability to keep shell out. 
The armour is so heavy that you 
can only use it here and there, and 
a shell will go through thearmoured 
parts of the vessel just as easy 
us if there was no armour about 
her. No, sir! The ironolad won't 
do. She is a delusion and a snare, and a mighty ex- 
pensive snare, too.” 

“So far you're talking good sense,” said I; “but 
go ahead, Professor, and tell me what the man-of-war of 
the future is to be.” 

“She is to be built of caoutchouc,” he replied. 

“Of which?” said I. “Please remember, Professor, 
that I don’t speak French.” 

“Perhaps ope understand me better if I say she is 
to be built of indiarubber. It is tough and it's light, 
and it’s practically indestructible.” 

“Seems to me,” said I, “that indiarubber won't keep 
out shot and shell.” 

“ No more it won't, and that’s one of the merits of it. 
Instead of trying to make ships impervious to shot, 
which can never be done, we should try to build them 
in such a way that shot could through them 
without doing them =y material injury. Now, suppose 
you have a ship covered with slabs of indiarubber a foot 
thick. A shot would right through such a ship, 
but the hole in the rabber would instantly close of its 
own accord, and the ship would be as tight as ever.” 

1, How about the men and the machinery?” I asked. 
went ceo ap then ea ee areca They 
close up w. a them. 

“ There wil be a belt ot acmoar all around the 
€ngine-room, which will make the machinery pretty 
safe. As for the men, they can all go down in the 
hold when the enemy begins to fire, and their chances 
of being hit will be mig im.” 

I didn’t ask the Professor how the crew of his ship 
eo fight the guns if they were stowed away in the 

sid, nce ow the ship was to be of any use as & man- 
wict if she was not to do any fighting. Van 


Wagener was so full of his didn’t have 
the heart to say much again’ it jast then. 

There is another advan ¢ my ship will have,” 
continued the Profeasor. “If she runs on a reef she 
chin t stick there and go to pieces like the unecientific 
the that we build nowadays. She will be 00 elastic 

at when she hits a reef she will bound back fifty feet 
tf and never sustain the slightest damage. The 
pri thing will happen when she is run into by another 
een which will naturally happen when she is called 
lock to take part in naval mancuvres. Instead of 

ving @ oe knocked in her, and consequent]: 
Bwing to the bottem like a lump of lead, she will boun 
will from the vessel that runs into her, and neither 
thi ve in the least, injured. I tell you, Colonel, 
rer the inventi the and I’m going to Wash- 
cake oe to see the Navy Department about it, 
ship a ro ‘or an sppropristion o build an indiarubber 

| Advised the Professor by all means to go to Wash- 
inston, and finally he ite I don't ee what the 
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Secretary of the Navy said to him, but I do know that 
after he returned I heard no more about his indiarubber 
man-of-war, but he assured me that popular govern- 
ment was a terrible failure, and that the men who held 
important offices at Washington were a disgrace to an 
age of science. 

Another acheme of the Professor's was an iron-clad 
that could not possibly be pierced by any projectile. 
For atime he was full of this invention, and used to 
come over to my house and talk it over with me. At 
least, he did the talking, and I did the listening, which 
is a sort of division of labour that pleases most folks. 
Van Wagener said that the Monitor system was the true 
one for building ironclads, but that the inventor of that 
system had not carried it out properly. Instead of 
putting the guns in an iron turret three feet thick, Van 

agener proposed to make his turret of solid iron all 
the way through, and mount his guns on topofit. Said 
he: “ Hither the present style of turret won't keep out 
the shot, which Iam told it won't do unless it is made 
fully six feet thick, or else it will jam and refuse to turn, 
and so render the guns useless. Besides, it has been 
proved that the junction of the turret with the deck can 
never be made water-tight, so that a turret ship will 
always leak in bad wether, and is pretty certain to drown 
her crew. Now, there never was a gun made that could 
send ashot through a solid turret of, say twenty-five feet 
in diameter. Moreover, such a turret would not have to 
be revolved in order toaim the guns, and consequent! 
there would be no joint to leak. The more you loo 
into this scheme, Colonel, the more you'll see that it is 
bound to work a revolution in naval warfare.” 

“ But I don't see that your solid turret is going to 
protect anything,” said I. 

“That's very true,” said Van Wagener, “ but neither 
will the hollow turret that is now in use.” 

“I don’t say that your invention isn't a mighty 
ingenious one,” said I, “ but what I can’t understand is 
why you should put a solid turret, weighing some 
thousands of tons, on board a ship, if that turret isn’t 
to be of the slightest use.” 

If you'll believe it, that idea had never occurred to the 
Professor. This time, however, it hit him fair and 
square, and I never heard him mention his solid turret 
scheme again. 

I reached Van Wagener’s house about supper time, 
and seeing that I was tired and hun y he never said a 
word about his new invention until a ad settled down 
to my after-supper pipe. I knew, however, that he was 
bursting with anxiety to tell me about it, so just as soon 
as I felt able to stand it, I asked him what his new 
invention was. 

“It’s something that even you can’t fe any flaw in,” 
said the Professor. ‘‘ You'll admit, I think, that all 
modern men-of-war are built of iron?” 

Of course I admitted this, for at that time nobody 

t of building steel vessels. 

“Very well!” continued Van Wagener. “ Now my 
invention is this: I build a flat-bottomed, light draught 
vessel of, say, five thousand tone, and I place all around 
this vessel, from stem to stern, a wire cable of about a 
foot in diameter. Then I put a’powerful dynamo, or, if 

‘ou please, half-a-dozen dynamos in the hold. When I 
bees got a good stock of electricity stored up I pass 
within a mile of the enemy's feet and send a current of 
electricity through wy wire cable. This will instantly 
convert the whole ship inte an electro magnet, and the 
enemy’s ships, being made of iron, will be irresistibly 
attracted by the magnet, and will follow after my vessel 
no matter what efforts may be made to prevent it. 
When I see that I have, as you mor say, got all the 
enemy's fleet in tow, I just steer for shallow water. My 
vessel being flat-bottomed, will pass overtheshallow places, 
but the enemy’s vessels will run . 
hard aground, and will then be 
captured with ease. What do 
you think of that for an inven- 
tion?” 

“T think it does you credit, 
Professor,” said I. “Still I 
should like to know what is to 
prevent the enemy from firing 
on your vessel, and either sink- 
ing her or killing her crew.” | 

“In the first place she will 
be half full of cork, so that 
nothing will be able to sink 
her, and in the second place 
there will be only three or four men on board of her. 
You eee, my vessel will not be armed, and consequently 
all the crew she will require will be a single quarter- 
master to steer her, an engineer, an electrician, and two 
or three stokers. My idea is to avoid the frightful loss 
of life that a naval battle must cost when your ships are 
crowded with men. With my magnetic ship I shall be 
able to ron an entire fleet of vessels aground without the 
possibility of losing more than half-a-dozen men. What 
other objection have you got to make P . ; 

“It seems to me,” said IJ, “that your magnetic ship 
will be of no use on the high seas, since it is only meant 
to induce the enemy's vescels to run ashore. If the 
enemy keeps a good distance from the land your vessel 
won't be able to do any injury. : 

“I thought you would cay that, replied Van 
Wagener, “and I’ve got the answer all ready. Bapyos 
I find the enemy’s ahs a hundred miles from land, and 
steam up to within half-a-mile of them. What will 


happen P” 


“ You and your vessel will be captured.” 

“Not at all. Assoon as the enemy’s ships begin to 
feel the attraction of my magnet I shall launch a 
wooden boat, and I and all my crew will row away. 
Meanwhile all the hostile vessels will be irresiatibly 
attracted to the same point, and will finally run into 
one another, and the whole of them will go to the 
bottom, while our side will lose nothing except, perhaps, 
a deserted magnetic ship. Irather think that disposes 
of your objection, Colonel!” 

let my old friend think that he had floored me, and 
then next morning he I went down to the lake where he 
was to make a practical test of his invention. He hada 
small iron steam launch lying at the wharf, and he had 
fitted her up as a floating electro magnet. About half- 
a-mile from the shore there was another steam launch 
lying at anchor, which was to represent the enemy's 
eet. There were only two men on board this other 
launch, and Van Wagener explained that at a given 
signal they would get up the . 
anchor and let the vessel drift. “It z 
won’t be worth while,” said he, 
“for them to get up steam, for all 
I want to do this morning is to 
demonstrate the attractive power of Vd 
my magnet, and if I do that you 
can take my word for it that the 
launch wouldn’t be able to steam 
away, no matter what pressure she 
might have on her boiler. Besides, 
she hasn’t any machinery in her at 
present.” NY t 

“That's a good enough reason é 
for not getting up steam,” said I. ‘Some people would 
have mentioned it at firat, but you scientific chaps have 
your own ways of putting ne 

It was arranged that Van Wagener was to go on 
board his floating magnet and take her out a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, while I stood on the wharf and 
watched the performance. I calculated that this would 
be quite as satisfactory and a t deal safer than it 
would be for me to watch it from the deck of the 
launch. Van Wagener was perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement, though he did say that he was sorry that 
I; showed so little confidence in science and scientific 
men. 

Well, the Professor got up steam, and then he and his 
enginees and his quarter-master took the launch out 
into the lake till it was about half-way between the 
shore and the enemy’s launch. Van Wagener backed 
water, and brought his vessel to a standstill, and then 
he shouted to me that he was about to turn on the 
electricity. In another minute I saw him and the 
quarter-master drop down on the deck and lie as if they 
were dead. Then the enemy's launch pated up its 
anchor and began to drift down towards Van Wagener’s 


launch, increasing its pace regularly and rapidly, till pads 


saw that a collision was certain to take place. 


Now, what had happened was this. When Va over 


Wagener turned on his electricity he and his quarter- 
master had omitted to take any measures to insulate 
themselves, and asec oon they were knocked sense- 
less, just as if they had been struck by lightning. I did 
not know whether they had been killed or merely 
stunned, but I reckoned that the par f thing that would 
do them much good would be the sudden shook of going 
overboard, and so I let the other launch go on its way, 
calculating that it would run into Van Wagener’s 
launch and spill everybody into the lake. In order to 
be ready for this I called a couple of boatmen, and we 
rowed out towards the floating magnet, which we reached 
just as the enemy's launch ran into it, keeled it over, 
and sunk it like a shot; Van Wagener and his crew 
coming to the surface like corks, owing to having lost 
their senses, and co being unable to struggle and drown 
themselves. 

We fished the three men out and pulled them ashore. 
By the time we had reached the wharf the quarter-master 
and the engineer had come to enough to shake their 
fists at Van Wagener and free their minds in regard to 
his invention ; but he being a weak and sickly sort of 
chap did not recover his senses until after we had carried 
him home and worked over him some considerable time. 
When he came to and found out where he was, he asked 
in a feeble sort of way how his experiment had turned 
out. Mrs. Van Wagener was so overjoyed to find that 
he wasn’t dead that she wiped her eyes and then started 
in to give him a piece of her mind. 

“It’s turned out, Mr. Van Wagener!” said she, 
speaking very stern and cold, “just as any fool might 
have known it would, and I want you to understand 
that from this time forth there is going to be an end of 
inventions in my house. You invent one more—I don’t 
care what it is—and to the lunatic asylum you'll go. 
I’ve said it,and I meanit. This business of having 
you half killed once or twice a year, and then having 
you come to life again, has got to_be “Oo ed. It's 
more than any wife can endure, and the Colonel here 
will tell you the same, if he’s got any sort of Christian 
feelings left in him.” 

Van Wagener was a docile sort of chap. and when 
he knew that his wife had made up her mind to any- 
thing, he never thought of disobeying her openly. 
From that day to this he never spoke to man or beast 
of his floating m t, and it was pretty near two years 
before he moanntered courage to make a new invention, 
and that was nothing more dangerous a new 
electric mouse-trap. 
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A RAILWAY WHICH WENT. 
"  NOWHER : 


Lunatics often assume a superiority of intellect to 
others which is quite amusing. A leman, while 
walking along a road, not fur from the side of which 


ran a railway, a number of insane 

people out for exercise. With a nod towards the rail- 
way lines, he said to one of the lunatics : 

“ Where does this railway go to?” 

The lunatic looked at him scornfully fur » moment, 
and then replied : 

“It don’t go anywhere. We keep it here to run 
trains on.” 


THE POPE NEVER PREACHES. 


Be during 300 years has thi 
Be This was when Pius [X. was Pope. 

. : ‘ather Ventura, a famous orator, was to have 
preached at a.church in Rome. A J crowd 
assembled to hear him, but at the appointed hour there 


was no priest. 
Presently the Pope arrived; probably he, too, had 
fA come to listen to Ventura. Taking in the situation at 
—_ & glance, Pio Nono was equal to the occasion, for he 
; preached the sermon hi ‘i 
4 eet fe 
q MONUMENTS OF GLASS, 


A company of glassworkers have recently discovered 
that ordinary plate- ill make a more durable 
monument than the marble or granite known 
to stonemasons. In a graveyard, the name of which 
has not reached us, there is a gravestone of plate-glass, 
and it is certain to last longer than any other tomb- 
stone in the cemetery. 

Glass is practically indestructable. Wind, rain, heat, 
and cold hans their effect on the hardest rock; solid 
granite eventually crumbles away, and one can seldom 
read the inscriptions on a stone gravestone fifty years 
old. A glass stone will look as fresh a couple of 
centuries after its manufacture as on the day it was 
erected, and the inscription can be made ineffaceable. 


A TRYING PART. 


PLANTAGENET: * Where have you Leen for the last 
wonth., old chap?” 
a Maltravers: “I’ve been travelling with the Power of 
. Lowe theatrical es ow oe 
Plantagenet: “ ! What part did you have?” 
. + Mattravers: ““ Well, in the first at there's a love 
 poene, ing in a ‘prize fight, in which one of the 
ce petnoipels is killed by a blow on the jaw. I was him. 
: ‘Next-act there's apes, ending in a grand railway 
wreck, in which the noble engineer is crushed under the 
engine. I was him. Next act, the marriage, followed 
by a grand steeplechase, in which the favourite falls and 
the F jie A Iwas him. Last act, reconciliation, 
and hanging scene. I could have stood that, too, 
but audience always wanted to ring up the curtain 
about six times for encores.” 


———————¢o——___ 
A LIKELY LASS. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends a belated unecdute about 
the Yorkshire Bazaar on behalf of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The stalls were 
looked after by several ladies and gentlemen of title. 
At that for refreshments, the ladies were dressed as 
servant maids in white caps and aprons, and the 
gentlemen as waiters. 

Many of the visitors took them for what they affected 
to be, and huge fun was occasioned by the furtive tips 
Be which they had given to them by people whom t! 
By: served. At firat, the gentlemen were inclined to loo! 
ae i the tips as taking them down somewhat; but soon 

y entered int> the fun of the os took all that 
was offered, ever down to the humble twopence, and, 
needless to say, handed the proceeds over to swell the 
rrua greateet Soka 
test joke, however, was the action of a stolid 
Be. Pen atiles facenoe, who paid a visit to the bazaar, and 
ah: had sop of tea. “Thee's a likely lass,” he said to the 

ol 


titled who was waiting on him, “ My wife and I are 
getti , and we could do with such a handy lass as 
thee abaht the hougp. If ever tha'art e’ want 0’ a Place, 
coom tha daln to our farm an’ spake to th’ missus,” 

“Tm afraid I wouldn't suit you,” replied the young 
lady, keeping a grave face with difficulty, and not dis- 
pleased ¥ the man’s evidently sincere admiration. 
“« You see, I've never been to a place before.” 

“Then thee couldn't have a 


a missus; an’ tha looks a likel: to learn, Think i 
; a : 
“I will,” eai 3, “ but I'd have to get th - 
a sent of my godmother before I could soma,” a 
ea “Ay? An’ who may tha godmother be ?” 

& “ Majesty, the Queen” 
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lace to learn,” 
the old man went on: “There’s nubbut me at pao 
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“MR. RUSKIN’S SERMON. 


Ir is, or used to he, the heart’s desire of nearly every 
Scottish parent that one son of the family sho Id be a 
minister, or, as they say, “ wag his pow ina pu'pit.” 

Perhaps it was owing to some euch feeling as this 
that Mr. Ruskin’s father and mother were most anxious 
he should enter the Church. 

Years afterwards, when the son had grown famous as 
a writer on art, his father declared he would have been 
a bishop by that time had he taken holy orders. 

When Ruskin was a child, however—and there may 
have been talk at home of what he was to be when a 
man—he did preach at least one homily. . 

The little boy got a red cushion, and then, standing 
up and thumping it, he delivered this sermon: ‘People, 


foey an excellent sermon too. 
— 
A CHURCH OF CORAL. 


THE church built of coral is one of the curiosities of 
the Isle of Mahe, one of the Seychelles Islands in the 
Indian Ocean. The Seychelles Islands, which are sup- 
Sos by many to be the site of the Eden of the Old 

‘estament, form an archipelago of 114 islands, and are 
situated about 1,400 miles east of Aden and 1,000 miles 
of Zanzibar. rise steeply out of the sea, culminat- 
ing in the Isle of , Which is about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean, and is nenrly the centre of the 


up. z 
ora these islands are of coral growth. The houses are 
built of a species of massive coral hewn into ee 
blocks, which glisten like white marble, and show them- 
celves to the utmost advantage in the various tinted 

n of the thick tropical palms, whose immenee fern- 
iis leaees ive pleasant and much needed shade. 

These grow as high as 100 feet or more. over- 
topping h the houses and the coral-built church. 
They line the sea-shore and cover the mountains, form- 
ing in many places extensive forests. 


$$ ——__— 
SOTHERN’S LITTLE JOKE. 


SoTHERN, the well-known actor, was a great practical 
joker on or off the stage. One night he arranged with 
is brilliant manager, Goodwin, while he was playing at 
the Globe Theatre, in Boston, U.S.A., that at a certain 
point in the performance Goodwin should interrupt him, 
pronounce him a humbug as a humourist, anda stick 
as an actor, and that much brilliant repartee ‘should 
flow therefrom, to the mystification of the audience, and 
the amusement of both Sothern and Goodwin. . 
Godwin entered heartily into the spirit of the joke, and 
at the proper moment, dressed in full evening costume, 
and, somewhat disguised, he rose in one of the stage 
boxes, interrupted Sothern, called him a delusion and a 
snare, and wanted him to etop immediately. Sothern, 
wko enjoyed it even more than Goodwin, replied ve 
smartly, and a rattling .controversy ensued, in whieh 
Sothern evidently had the sympathy of the audience. 
Imagine the latter’s delight and Goodwin's astonish- 
ment when a policeman, who was not in Goodwin's half 
of the joke, marched in under eecret orders from 
Sothern and removed the disorderly gentleman from the 
box, and then from the house to the police-station amid 
the cheers of the crowd. Sume time after midnight 
Sothern visited the station and obtained the release of 
his unsuspecting accomplice. 


io —_—__—- 
ONE OF THE LOST TRIBES. 


ScaTTERED over the breezy downs of the Nilgherries, 
in a little village pf wicker houses that looks ata little 
distance like nothing in the world so much as a colony 
of beehives, lives a community of 600 or 700 le who 
‘are varioualy believed to be the descendants ‘of one of 
the lost tribes of Israel, the Aborigines of Southern 
— a ec page of Manichasens. 

y in a strange ttinity and a hell, a dismal 
stream full of leeches, and tthis “they must cross 
means of a ae Thé soul bufdened with sin 
too heavy for this slender support, and the sinner falls 
=F the stream, but the thread sustains easily the souls 
0 —s 
_ The funeral of a Toda, for that is the name of the 
singular tribe, is as odd in its be fora ite religious belief. 


His body is wrapped in a new cloth and his toes tied 
together with thread, grain, sugar, tobacco and 
money are concealed in his funeral to provide him 


for | journey across the Styx an 


fo the dark plain 


wo buffaloes are slain beside the corpse and the dead 
man’s hands are placed upon their eae. A piece of 
his skull, his hair, and his nails are removed to be 
thee, iter on at the great celebration of the death of all 
those who, during twelve months, have “taken the 
Wren’ Gthe great precipice into the bottomless abyss.” 
When these are removed, clarified butter is 
the body vs buened show andthe’ hh te 

is ashes an 

the four winds. = = 
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THE EMPEROR’S LAMENT, 
~~ 

THE wild beasts yelped and roared; the ..i,.): 
shouted hoarsely; the arena swam with Site sees 

In the amphitheatre the populace still Climo; 

“More blood! More death!” they yelled f.;..j.,.: 

The Emperor on his throne above them te... «7 
cry and rat 

el Seer tater ent Uisely preset” he ex) ane 
“If only——” implorin e raised his eyes to '.. 
“ Rugby football weve ferret” SEE et 

But with all his power he could not hasten th. 4;.:. 
of time. _ 
—j.________ 


THE CHAMPION LADY BIL 
PLAYER. aia 


the 


THERE is at the present time a little girt of 
seven who, although she can scarcely eee over the billiard. 
table, can make eo large a break that she is unablet, 


count up to the figure. Let amateurs be car at 
they do not play her for a bet. Pavel 
he frequently saunters into billiard halls und plays a 
game of pool with a ect stranger, making use of 
every ball on the table in a game with muarvellon, 
dexterity. 
She is certainly a phenomenon, and without evcoption 
the champion lady billiard player. 


A MAN OF RESOURCE, 


THE truth of the saying, “ Where’s there u will ther 
a way,” was exemplified in a truly remarkable minis: hy 
a tramp who was refused a night's lodgings at a police 
station in Manchester. The officer on duty delilerite’; 


explained to hiin ; 

“We only provide accommodation for prisons. 
You've got to steal something, or assault somebody,or 
something of that kind.” : 


“Oh, I've got to assault somebody, have I 2" remurke-| 
the vagabond. and forthwith knocked the sergeant off 
his steol; and when the astonished officer had picke 
himself up again, quietly said : 

“Give me &s good a bed as you cun, Mister, caus | 
don't feel very well to-night ! ” 


Oo fj 
THE HATS THAT WHIPS WEAR. 


Or all the traditions attaching to the Hoi: of 

Ommons none is more curious than tht which goer 
the headgear of the Whips’ messengers. 

Most members of Parliament are aware of th 
unwritten law which permits the Whips to appoar i 
the lobby without their hats; but few people know that 
the messengers are expected to conform to certain 
sartorial ueages, the principal of which is that ti- 
fetchers and carriers for the Government Whips -lr! 
wear silk hats, while those on the opposition sile 
shaJl wear the leas dignified but more comfortal- 
“ bowler.” ; 

A black coat is also a part of the 1@cognised jiu 
ment of a Whips’ messenger, to whichever side be ny 
be for the moment attached. 


a ee 
A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


A GENTLEMAN had been staying on i visit with « 
certain baronet, and when leaving belived sery lies. 
ally to the domestics, having distributed amon thes 
a more than usual amount of money. 

He was to proceed on his journey alone on horsebub. 
and just as he was putting his foot in the stirrup! 
start, the groom who assisted him, und had went 
sharer in his bounty, contrived to approach him clo-ciy, 
und whispered, unperceived, this startling waruo: U 
his ear: 

“See if your pistols be loaded as s20u iy su" ure 
be the domain.” : — ; 

gentleman, while riding on, forthwith did so. am 
to his astonishment found that the charges Inu !<en 
withdrawn. He at once reloaded the weapons, pli: 
a bullet ineach. By night time he reached \\ hee 
Heath, and on coming upon it he was stopped a 
masked and mounted highwayman, who rele up to dnt 
fearlesaly and levelled a pistol at his head. ints 
that he must have his money. ; this 

The gentleman fired instantly, in self-defence, am his 
aseailant fell dead. To gallop to the neare-' haat 
and give the alarm was the work of a few miunteson™ 
part of the traveller. fans 

He retarned within an hour with men and a 
to the spot, when, on taking the mask from thes 
corpee of thaji man, he, to his horror. div" 
him to be no’ 


than the son of the bavonet “ hee 

porpitality be had so recently been enjoyins: this 3" 
of course, been one 

com 


of his friendly and in ial 
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THE GOLF FEVER. 


——_ 


hat the 
niccane and healthy man is shown by the reply of 
middle-aged bachelor him: 


: gratalations ? Ob, it isn’t like that at all. 
Cuslor, champion, took a wife some time ago, and it 
seeme to have improved bis game, so I am going to try 
it.” . 


A NEW SWINDLE. 


Tus latest swindle is accomplished by means of a 
double fountain pen, one end with good ink, the 
other with ink fades away in a day or two. The 
sharper’s plan is to call on farmers or others, make a 
bargain 80 advan } to them that they are willing 
to agree to it, write the contract or ent with the 
ink that fades, then re that victim signs it 
with the ink that laste. in a few days, they have 
the name ona sheet of blank paper on which any sort 
of note can be written. People who read the papers 
are careful how they sign their names to any document 
offered by a stranger. re are caught in this new 
trap. 


SOLVING A PROBLEM, 


—_—— 


A GsErMaN professor was remarkably absent-minded. 
Whenever he was very busily engaged in his studio 
solving some abstruse problem, his wifo was in the habit 
of bringing him his dinner. 

His favourite dish was es and treacle. One 


day his wife brought him a cake and bowl of 
treacle, and went down in the en. Pretty soon she 
heard the professor ring the bell. 


“ Why is it, Gretchen, that you bring me nothing to 
eat except treacle? Why have you brought me no pan- 
cake? ” asked the ees 

“Ach, Himmel!” exclaimed his wife; “ you have 
tucked the pancake round your neck, thinking that it 
was a napkin.” - 


WHICH IS THE BEST MILITARY 
BAND? 


Tue largest British regimental band is that of the 
Royal Artillery at Woolwich, while the finest is 
generally allowed to be the band of the Coldstream 


In point of numbers, however, we are out-stripped by 
several Continental bands—notably by the band of the 
Guides’ Regiment, which numbers more than a 
bun members. 

frost Continentnd Powers recognins, as we do at 
military band as-an eseentiat adjunct of every 
regiment, and, as a rule, their bands are r than 
ours. In Austria and Spain 

quently number as many as 
18 a common number in Bussia, I 
, Inone , We are tothe front, for England 
is still the only country which has adopted a systematic 
Government method of educating her ae bands- 
men and landmasters. Of that we may justly be proud. 


————_»j2______ 
HOW TO TELL A GOOD TAILOR. 


lormers, an 
, and jum. 


THE quality of many and of tailors’ and 
milliners - 
ihecer especially, can to be told by the appear 


Ifa shop is of the cheap and nasty kind the goods 
will be in an stencire, tt “showy ” a ehare 


fixings ” in a window, and th 
appear- 


if the — without are in 
wares etree Deze doubt about the quality of the 
tpt proof of this, a West-end tailor informed P.W. 
at bis shop cost no less than £120; it was not, 
rer aenid Mga meer ezae ote Soar 
a , about twen 
feet in P'the firm and the 


height, bearing the name o 
inlaid with heavy gilt, and covered 


wit may also be mentioned that the ig hoger a 
liners’ este i ebony block, feet by 
one, with letters. inlaid with ivory and silver gilt—cost 
the. proprietor £80. g 

ve Immense 20 often seen swung up on high 
sidings, made of some cheap material eke th 
gilt, a bene pai Agen 92 eam than an ordinary 
eens can afford to:lose. It is the position, the supports, 
nd the fixings’ generally that run away with the money. 


A series of feetures on “A Heal 
Centres. These include Birm 
Dr. is @ wéll-known con 


ORANGES WITH INDIGESTION. 


Wuicr Exprarxs big hc GET 60 MUCH INFERIOR 
UIT. 

A MYSTEEIOUS disease which has attacked many 
orange trees in Florida has been discovered to be 
indigestion. The department of agriculture of the 
United States in its “ Year Book,” ays special atten- 
bags to dyspeptic oranges, and describes the disease and 
its cure. 

Ita cause is the samc as that which so often brings 
dyspepsia in human beings—over-feeding. Excessive 
cultivation and too much introgenous manure effect 
the orange tree just as too many heavy table d’hite 
dinners affect a man. 

Instead of looking pale and taking pepsin tablets, 
however, the orar ge tree turns a very deck green, and a 
reddish-brown sap ‘exudes from the twigs. The tips 
turn up, and shape themselves into tongue-like curves. 

_ The fruit turns a lemon-yellow colour before it is half 
ripe, and has a very thick rind. As it ripens, the fruit 
splits open, and becomes worthless. The reddish-brown 
resin gets on the fruit before it is ripe, and renders it 
unsaleable. 

It was thought that a tree would not take more 
nutriment from the soil than it required. This ie not 
80, for the tree takes up all it can get, and then, like a 
schoolboy, beeomes sick. The dark nm colour which 
the foliage then assumes is very handsome but it means 
no oranges, or at least none that are any good. 

a 


FISHING ON DRY LAND. 


Tat there are some fish which cun leave the water, 
and, by an entire alteration of the circulation of their 
blood, become as truly amphibian as any frog or toad, is 
well known. 

In Africa and South America especially, these fish are 
frequently to be found. They will remain in a dried- 
up pond often for two or three seasons at a time, with- 
out suffering any inconvenience. 

On the coast of China, however, and in other places, 
fish are often to be met with which are so lively on dry 
land, especially on rocks and other more slippery spots, 
that it is only with the utmost difficulty that they may 
be captured. 

This fish, which is one of the Gobies, obtuins a greater 
part of ite food upon the beach, and is particularly fond 
of a curious, soft, slug-like molusk. 

The Goby, with its prominent eyes, 


hopping 


along looking for this delicate morsel, and this cures; | 
possibility ot j 


sight su to a sportsman the 
fis ing on dry land. He took up his 
arm 


‘ition, therefore, 
with rod and line, behind a 


e rock on tl.: 


beach, and at low tide was rewarded by observine :: i 


number of these remarkable fishes leave the water »ud 
crawl up the sand. 

The k, havin 
morsel, was carefully drop among them, an extra- 
ordinary scene ensuing. The fish darted for it like 
bulls at a red rag, jumping, in some cases, nearly a foot 
in height. 

A large number were secured by this novel method. 


AN UNHAPPY TRIBUTE, 


WuaeEn Patrick T—— the contractor, died, he left 
quite a snug little fortune to his widow. Patrick had 
Eemas his career in England in a very humble way, 
wielding a pick and shovel as a navvy for some years, 
until he had saved money enough to buy a horse and 
cart to haul eand. From this it was but a step to 
become a contractor; and as Patrick’s affaira had 
tecome more prosperous, he and his wife had moved, 
first from the single 100m to a model tenement, then to 
a flat, and finally to the brown stone mansion in which 
Patrick had died. 

With each change of residence Mrs. T——- had grown a 
little more aristocratic, and inclined to forget that her 
husband had ever been a humble wage-earner on the 
railway, and by the time they had attained the brown 
stone house she had grown so sensitive upon the subject 
that Patrick himself did not dare allude to that period 
of his thraldom, and evena hint from it from anyone 
else uncorked the vials of Mra, T——’s wrath to suchan 
extent that the offender seldom dared to darken her 
doors for the second time. 

Patrick had made many friends and was a member of 
several societies, and on the day of his funeral many 
floral emblems arrived, bearing the cards of his former 
associates. - When the numerous floral cmblems had 
been effectively disposed about the room, the widow was 
brought in to see the remembrance which bespoke the 
esteem in which Patrick had teen held. 

She wandered from one to the other, examining the 
cards attached to each floral piece, weeping and ex- 
claiming from time to time at the kindness of her frienda 
and the goodness of her late husband. 

“Poor Pat!” she crooned. “I'll never look upon his 
loike agin. He was always such a gintleman.” 

Sud her eye fell upon a large floral anchor in the 
corner of the room, and in a moment her tears were 
brushed away, and striding acroes the room, with fire 
in her eyes, she pulled aside her crépe veil, and turning 
like an enraged lioness upon the roomful of people, she 


an 3 
“Who sint that pick P” 


been baited with their favourite ! 


ONE BETTER. 


“ Mapam,” briskly spoke up the gent in the check 
suit, when the lady of the house xppeared at the door, 
“I have here an invaluable invention for daily domestic 
use—a combination of useful utensils no housekeeper 
should be without, combining, as it does, in one compact 
tool, a corkscrew, a paper cutter, a tin opener, a nut 
pick, a bodkin, a shoe buttoner, a ‘ 

“No, thank you,” she answered curtly; ‘I have all 
the hairpins I need.” 

The next moment the door was slammed in his face. 


oo Io 


HOW TURKISH LADIES EVADE 
THE LAW. 


THE subject of matrimonial agencies has afforded 
considerable entertainment to the resders of the pro- 
ceedings in our law courts of late, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to note that the Turkish ladies have found the 
camera an invaluable agent in securing them eligible 
husbands. 

By distributing their photographs they can evade the 
law, which compels them to conceal their features behind 
thick veils, and now it is customary for a bride m- 
elect to see a pores of the fair one and to judge for 
himeelf as to her charms. 


OUT OF THE PUBLIC. 


WuHen I was a very little boy (writes Sir William 
Gregory in his autobiography) my grandfather, who was 
then Under-Secre fox ele) took me to the Chief 
Secretary’s room in Dublin Castle and formally intro- 
duced me to Lord Melbourne. 

After I had been with him for some little time he 
a ; “Now, my boy, is there anything here you would 
i e ” 

“ Yes,” I answered, pointing to a very large stick of 
sealing wax. 


“ That’s right,” caid Lord Melbourne, pressing on me’ 


a bundle of pens, “begin life early. All these thin 
belong to the pobiie and your business must alwaye 
to get out of the public as much as you can.” 


Se ee 
SAVED BY A GLOVE BUTTON. 


How m: Sod ne per 


noolove Moston wae 


Mustrate! « vort Wale. shite quarry wo ep advan. 
ture wisea cpr mk oecdiest would mu: we uw 
renent. 

Hawes ierae eof a cevare, gad stood cn the} yink 
of one of the orate ime fe a whieh the rt. eoek Ta 
hoisted. Bis auty was re catch bold ef tie bie hook 


depending from the end of the bowie as it <veng ove 
ne bank and attach it to the crate to be sent back into 
the pit. 

Bending upon the very edge he reached xt to catch 
the hook whieh dan led near tim. It was winter, and 
he wore thick buckskin gloves. The hook slipped from 
him as he leaned out, but caught into the fastening of 
the glove. 

The swing of the ¢ boom took him off his feet in 
an instant, and carried him out into gi space with 
his lifé depending upon the glove holding fast. 

His whole wei she was hung on that button, and there 
was a clear 175 feet of space between him und the floor 
of the rock below. The moments that passed before the 
boom could be swung back over the bank seemed like 
hours to him, but he got there at last safe and sound. 


2 po 
AN ECCENTRIC TRAVELLER. 


CoLonEL G—., a considerable Jandowner in the 
Midlands, bad a maniu for travel, or rather a spirit of 
unrest which prompted him to keep continually on the 
move. This harmless eccentricity made his whereabouts 
a perpetual mystery. On one occasion, after months of 
absence, he suddenly returned to his house, and was 
accidentally met in the hall by his son. 

“How are you, my boy? No, no; can't stay to 
dinner; only looked in to change my hat. Good-bye; I 
have k @ fly at the door,” and he was off again. 

One day when his son’s yacht was at Corfu he made 
an unexpected appearance, and was with difficulty 

rsuaded by his daughter-in-law to stay for breakfast. 
Burin the meal the steward reported that he could find 
no nails with which to repair a bookshelf. : 

“No brass-headed nails?” cried the Colonel, who had 
been fidgeting in his chair, and saw in this want an 
opening for his peculiar talent, “no brass-headed nails! 
T’ll get you some,” and he tumbled over the side into his 
boat. 


Five months later he reappeared at Constantinople, 
where the yacht then was. 

“Here you are my boy!” he cried triumphantly, 
producing a small packet. “ Here are nails—real 
ones. Bought them myself at Birmingham, but had to 

round by Honolulu and San Francisco. What—too 
fangs Til get gen some emaller ones. Good-bye,” 

it was only by gentle force that he could be 

restrained from starting off forthwith. 


Home and How to Attain It” will sh«rtly be delivered by Dr. Andrew Wilson in various provincial 
am, No’ y hain, Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, commencing pril 17th. As 
butor to. HOME NOTES, all readers of that paper ard of PEARSON'S W 


on April 13th and 
KLY will be admitted free. 


eo mae, 
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WHEN A MAN IS WEAKEST. 


AccorpinG to experiments with the dynamometer, a 


min is precisely at his weakest when he turns out of | 


bed. 

Our museular force is greatly increased by breakfast, 
but it attains to its highest point after the midday 
meal, 

It then sinks fora few hours. rises again towards 
evenine. but steadily declines from night to moming. 

The chief foes of muscular force are overwork and 
id!oue-s, 


t=—____ 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, 


HAvine received a quantity of good advice, such as 
@ solicitor always yives, Smith coolly pliced upon the 
table a threepenny piece, 

“What is this for?" ashed our solicitor. 

“Your fee. sir; hope it is right.” 

“Excuse me, no; my fee is. of course, six-and-eight- 
pence.” 

“Well,” says Smith, “all right. Six-and-eightpence, 
are fourteenpence; fourteenpence are one-and-twopence ; 
one-and-twopence are threepence, and there you are!” 

Exit Smith. 

a a Ra . 


WHY PEOPLE BECOME DEAF. 


Tr has taken the medical world a yreat many years to 
discover that loss of hearing isalmost invariably caused 
by some disease of the throat or nose, or both. 

But very recent rescarcbes in these fields have demon- 
strated this fact beyond question. and it is now adinitted 
by the more advinced medical men that, aside from 
rupture of the eardrum, there is scarcely a symptom of 
detective hearing which is not tracenble directly to the 
condition of the nose and throat. 

In view of the new discoveries, car speciilists are 
finding their occupation gone, sare as they make their 

particular branch an asei-tant in future investivation. 
tis said that the use of smelling-salts is one of the 
most prolific causes of deafness, operating by weakening 
on the olfactory nerves and through them the auditory 
system. 

All strong and pungent odours should be avoided as 
far as possible, especially those which act upon the 
secretory processes and, us the popular expression goes, 
“ make the nose run.” 


—_——_> fo —_  _-_— 
SHARKS IN DRAWING-ROOMS. 


It is a curious fact that English people, who are 
naturally averse to making informal acquaintances in 
their own country, think nothing of doing sowhen they are 
abroad. Especially are — ready to make the acquaint- 
ance of smooth.spoken, well-dressed foreizners who own 
to the title of count. viscount, or baron. 

The objection to this practice is that it is almost im- 
possible for an ordinary person to tell whether a foreign 
title is genuine or not, and in the former case whether 
the person present is the actual head of the house or 
only a distant and probably impecunious cousin. 

For it cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
memory of travelling English people that most foreign 
titles are inherited by all the sons, and that in the case 
of some the title is inherited by all the male and femule 
descendants of the person on whem the title was 
originally conferred. 

Not long ago a count appeared in Lendon society and 
had a great success in certain circles. At last he pro- 
posed to marry a young lady of good family. Inquiries 
were then made ubout him for the first tine, and it 
appeared that he was not the man he tacitly represented 
himself to be, but one of many younger brothers; 
and although the elder brother undoubtedly did possess 
the castles and Jands mentioned, the younger brother 
had nothing but his wits, and on one or two occasions 
had not heen over-sernpulous in using them. 

He had made the acquaintance of an English fiumily 
quite informally abroad, and had dazzled them not only 
by his title. bat also by the number of Enelish titted 

eople whom he asserted (falsely) that he knew 
intimately. Therefore, his new friends thought them- 
selves quite sufe in introducing him to their friends. 

A few yearsago another young man was given the eatrce 
to London society by a lady of title. She said that he 
was wealthy, of excellent birth in his own country, and 
an intimate friend of the Duke of— —-. a nobleman of 
very high rank in another foreign country. This young 
man fora short time hada great sueces<, and if he had 
been prudent he might have secured it permanently. 

He vot into a habit, however, of ging to houses to 
which he bad not been asked, and, after doings this 
with perfect openly for a year, he was detected by a 
hostess who had been esked for an invitation for him 
for that very party and had refnsed it. Therefore she 
knew that he Vial come without an invitation. and told 
him to withdraw. 

A general exposure sooi followed. It seemed that 
the lady who had really vonehed for the man knew nothing 
about him but what he had told her himself. and that 
she had met him at the house of a friend, who again had 
met him at the house of another friend. His origin 
could not be traced, but it was ascertained that the 


A first prize of £5 5s., a second prize of a year's f 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY resident abroad. Required : 
readers may have taken up their abode. This t 


another myth. 

Another curious case was that of a youn man of 
excellent eppexrance, apparcnt fortune.and several most 
irreproachable sponsors, who gradually made his way 
into most of the Lest houses in London. He eventually 
turned out to be a man who had been in prison for theft. 
He bad made friends abroad, and represented himself 
us on distant cousin of a very well-known family in 
England. Nobody had thought of inquiring until it was 
too late. ‘he most curious part of all was that this 
mun wis not one of the sharks who prey on others. It 
seomed that he supported himself by writing society 
news for papers, and when he finally was obliged to 
disappear he left no debts behind him. : 

Female impostorva are not as_a rule as successful in 
real life as they are in novels. In lax circles, of course, 
it is different, but in ordinary circles ladies keep up a 
very strict inquisition for the benefit of strange women. 
An adventuress has more chance of success if she can 
lean on a presentable husband or son. If she cannot, 
her only ee is toussume a title. 

The pretty women who are sometimes described as 
“mere adventuresses ” by their own sex, are not really 
“impostors "as arule. They are poor, pretentious, and 
ambitious—very often plebeian, and rely simply on 
their looks; but all that is known, and no one is in the 
least deceived. Indeed, feminine imposture of any kind 
is rarely succes-ful for long. A woman—perhaps 
Tecanse other women scrutinise her so closely—is 
usually © found out” much more easily than a man. 


—_——»3 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS TRICK 2 


THE various “optical illusions” by means of which 
straight lincs are caused to appear creoked, und objects 
of equal size are rendered, to all appearance, decidedly 
unequal, sre nore or-less familiar to every reader, but 
there are other equally striking deceptions of the senses 
that are not so frequently experimented with. A French 
savant has recently pointed ont several surprisingly 
easy ways in which we are misled in our perception of 
heat and cold and of pressure. 

A simple and convincing experiment of this kind may 
be tried in the following manner: Take two half-crowns 
and place one of them upon a marble table, or mantel- 
piece, while the other is rubbed briskly between the 
hands. Inthis manner a slight difference of temperature 
between the two pieces of metal will be produced. 

Then ask some one to incline his head backward, 
closing his eyes. Lay the warm coin upon his forehead 
for a moment, remove it,and quickly substitute the cold 
one. You will hardly be able to convince him that they 
are of equal weight. The cold piece always seems to be 
much heavier than the other. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
metal which has been rubbed between the hands has 
assumed nearly the temperature of the body, and when 
it is placed upon the foichead the sense of touch is 
alfected hy the pressure alone. 

But the meial which has been cooled, being at a lower 
temperature than the skin, affects the sense in a double 
manner, and the subject of the experiment, not being 
able to distinguish clearly between the effects, instine- 
tively ascribes the entire sensation to pressure ulone. 


“You certainly told me to embrace my privilege.” 
“ Well, but I didn’t tell you toembrace my daughter.” 
“No. But to embrace your daughter is a privilege.” 
See dp eee 
A noy of five. having been scolded by his nurse for 
speaking about a pain in his stomach in the drawing- 


rooin, one day astonished his mother and some visitors 
hy informing them that "he had a headache in his lap.” 


— > to___. 


Mrs. Mrapowror: What sort of a thing isa miaga- 
zine rifle, Ehenezer ? Did you ever see one?” 

Mr. Meadowlot : * No; but it’s some new-fanzled con- 
traption for them editors to shoot spring poets with, I 
suppose.” 


——s 8 oe 


PAkvENU Hostess (to stuble-boy, attired as waiter 
for the ocewsion of a dinner-party): “James, why do 
you not fill Mr. de Gluttonne’s gligs 2” 

James: “ Lor’, ma'am, what's the use ?, He empties 
it as fast as TAM it.” 


— — ie - 


M UTUAL FRIEND: “It is really shocking, dear, the 
way in which you and your husband eel and carry 
on. J wonder you don't separate from him.” 

Injured Wife : “ What! go away and leave him alone 
to do just as he likes? Not I!” 


-—> fe —_ - -— 
* GIVE an example of a natural inference,” the college 
professor said. 
“Well, sir,” replied the student, “if you should meet 
a curnage some Sunday afternoon with a young man on 
the front seat, and another young man and a pretty 


girl on the back seat. a natural inference would be that 
they were going after another pretty girl.” 


To wake up in the morning and learn that v.-. 
come into an enormous fortune must certainly « 
sensation calculated to raise excitement in t] 
apathetic man. Personally, up to the time of v 
we have never done anything of this kind, but +. 
without the smallest difficulty imagine the ] 
sensation experienced by Arthur Cort, who. « my 
humble living as a tram conductor in Liverpou! 
one morning to receive two lawyer's dette 
threatening him with legal proceedinys unless 1 | 
ot £5 was paid in the course of a few days. 
other intimating that the sum of £100,000 Hid | 
to him by a deceased tea planter of West Indi. 

Another case of © windfall,” quite as romantic. 
be, was that of James Pearce, a native of Northe: 
Pearce was a plasterer in very poor circumstine. 
one Sunday, while reading his weekly newsp:. 
came across the announcement of the death Ofer 
ie Clergyman, who had died in Australia |. 
the whole of his fortune, which was estimeat:; 
£1,400,000, to a man named Pearce, SUppeoed ts, 
residing in England. The plasterer, recolleeti:< + 
he had an uncle whose name was Sydney Clerey + 
once applied to the agents mentioned in the a1) 
ment, and a little while later, his richtful claiy. ; 
fortune having been acknowledged hy them, be 
at once for Australia and secured his fortine 

A vein of pathos runs through this story, 1 
few months before Pearce read the news of 11. 
fortune his wife, for whom he had a deep is 
committed suicide because the fear of poverty : 
driven her out of her mind. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of nes: 
geod fortune was the outcome of nndeultei!, 
fortune, : 

A certain amorous butcher of Sydney, named ¢: 
Winch, was ore day attending in his little shop v. 
fair customer of his entered, and requested tol. 
Struck by the beauty of the maiden, and reili ihe 
she was quite alone with him, the butcher was 10. 
enough to throw his arms round her, and reprint 4 
her damask cheek one of those tokens of in, 
and affection called in common parlance 
Outraged bewuty rushed wildly from the shop ist 
arms of the law, which granted her a suman: | 
the wicked butcher. When the case came on foi :: 
the magistrate, whose very soul no doubt revolted +: 
(butcher's heinous crime, dealt with him to the i: 
severity of the law. The heavy fine inflicted atti. - i 
the attention of the press, which led to Winel’s jou: 
appearing in a large number of papers, and a fire: 
solicitors, who had heen on the look out for Win! 1: 
nineteen years, seeing his name, communicate! «t 
him, and eventnally handed over to him an ena. 
fortune, which had heen left to him nineteen vs 1s 
before by a distant relation. 

Not the least remarkable cireumstance about ti 
favours of fortune is the fact that in the majerity -: 
cases the favoured persons were in positions «f(r 
need at the time their luck came to them. Wo: 
Pattney was a furnace-man ata pottery in Stuff | 
with a wife and seven or eight shildes Glamour. i: 
food, when he was suddenly informed that he h:w! 
into an estate of a thousand acres of the best fir tos 
the West of England, plus £20,000 in cash. 4 |'- 
poster attached to the Surrey Theatre was in i sy 
Rove way when some £15,000 was left him. Prive 

rimnell, of the Royal Fusiliers, was by noc + 
happy * Tommy Atkms” when he suddenly «ine oo: 
a legacy of £37,000 through the death of some rhion 
out in America. When William Allen esne: int: 
cpiegen of Ubberley Hall near Hanley, worth 47000" 
re was working on a railway as a blacksmith. reve 
lis. or 20s. a week. Robert Derry was a humble du- 
in the employ of the Acton Local Board when been: 
picked him out and put £20,000 worth of property inte 
his hands. John Hatton was only a poor wow 
stonemason in employment at Warrington wie to 
suddenly became possessed of the trifling suet to" 

On the other hand Dame Fortune has i 
abominably mean things in disposing fortunes ( 
of those useful members of society, solicitors. mer | 
James Pitt, having had a good practice and bh -1 tt 
reduced to a state of most abject poverty. iii i 
Tnnmigrants’ Home, in Melbourne, the une ob 
possesser of a fortune which would have bromsht ) 
£2,000 a year. 

But the cruellest trick of all was played 4) 
American named Robert Sproul. This man ren ¥ 
from his home to become a miner in Britivh Coins | 
where, in partnership with another man named Te 
Cannell, he bought a claim in a mine. One day (0 1~ 
was found dead, perforated by bullets, and sis the oj 
tion of suicide would not hold good, Sproul wasain 1" 
tried for the murder, and sentenced to he hanged. y0 7" 
was actually standing on the gallows with the fo: 
round his neck, when a horseman rode up and t!: 
paper into his hand. Believing it wes a rej: 
tore the paper open, read it, and then flung it 1 F 
moment later the full penalty of the law hadie i 
On examination the paper proved to be an iv 
ment of the fact that a relation of Sproul’s had» 
left him 1,000,000 dollars. Surely no sucees=) 
fortune could be more tragic than this, experi | 
sidering that Sproul’s innocence of the mur: 
eventually proved conclusively, 


ree subscription to this paper, and twenty-five consolation priz readers 
“ : , es are offered to the reac 
10 write an interesting fact of any kind whatever about the foreign country in which thes? 


act must not exceed 2CO words in length, and should reach this office not later than June 30th. 
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YF ‘ Solia Whte Bone Edge- a ie kn ves. 6+ 
: The Rev. E. J. : . 8/6 dos.; ua. Nioxel Bilver Tea 
Dessert 8 OF s ; 

TON P caeee forks, 6 doz 
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Peareon’s We 


w. aopauns i" 20, 0tiep errent Works, 


THE “ EVERWET” 
BLACKING HOLDER 


ron cisen, 
the Ear should obtain this 
. or call at the Consul 
vonsultations daily from 
toys, TE till 1.) onderful 
- 1 cured after 40 years’ deaf: 
t the age of 90, A gentleman 
- ifnesscured, A remarkable 
it fancoln, pekesiomte song 
\ ldresses on application, 
above. 


CLING SUuITsi¢ 


DIRECT from the. 
Manufacturer. 
Saving all Middle Profits. 


joist ‘or Use. 
No more hard ie y lacking. 
Saves cost in one month 
en's, Prat. Free 7d..from 
Sutcliffe. Globe 
Works Bisck ‘burn 


COURT ROYAL CYCLES. 
A HIGH CLASS 

TOURING MOUNTS. 

Agent- wanted in 

all pasts of the 


Ashton New 


‘Week. 
BURY SGORING 
Cheapside, are niwaya | 26 for list of 50 
Jand. Easy terms. Deeds free, | 4/2 +. > -» 100. 
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HE LARCEST BUYERS OF 


OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR DISUSED SETS 


FOR ALL PA\ 
RECEIVED. - ACCEPTED, 


iN tices WORLD ] 


RD. & J.B. FRASER. 


E St. IPSWICH. 
ED 1833 


Pieces for 
ing with all 
Hundreds 
ree. 
WRITE AT QnCs. 
corning o., 
Albion bien St. 


} 
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ODEL COSTUMES BY 


COSTUMES by POST, Always Provided 
you BUY THEM DIRECT from the 
ARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS 

in the WORLD. 


HE JOHN NOBLE Medel Costumes are Scientifically Cut, Well 

ade Throughout and Beautifully Finished in John Noble’s Own Fac- 

bries, where over 1,000 well paid Workers are Employed under the 
Strictest Conditions of Sanitation and Cleanliness. 


a | on 374. MODEL 404. 


JOHN NOBLE HALF-| STYLISH EMBROIDERED 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A Paste always Ready for Use. 
DOES NOT SLOP OR SPILL. 


Saves more than HALF THE LABOUR. 


Try it on your grates and you 
will USE NOTHING ELSE. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CLOTHING 
.t FIRST COST. 


Write for Patterns, Catalogues, and rules for 
self-measurement. 


J. H. HUTT, wholesale clothier, 


Agents wanted in Torna where not yet represented. 


“WHAT TO INVENT.” 


FORTUNES AWAITING. 
Bend for iat of subjecta for which inventions are 
urgently required 
| Rayner & Co. Patent gente, 


Large Cycle School. Open 9 tin o 
42, High St.,Camden Town Lon?cn. & at L'verpool- 


All good housewives 
pride themselves on 
A being able to make nice 

_ sweet Bread, appetising 
i‘) Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone 
can do it by using our 
| celebrated = ‘* D.C.L."’ 

Yeast. If you do not 
know how te use it, 
write to us for Booklet 
of Instructions. 
FOLB MAKUFACTURERS: 
The DISTILLERS COMPANY, Ltd- 
EDINBURGE. 


ED 
pren* W ay Noe BE ORL, AND 


paves | ang nes 1895. 
Mar. 


CAN YOU WRITE?|. 


Of course you can. Then why not emboss 
our notepaper, &c., with a pretty Monogram ? 
‘ou cau do it by hana i in a minute by using 


‘PATENT POCKET. MONOPRESSE,’ 


i - Wert 2 letters, 134. 
Pply, a a 7, Mow Basing 
eyyemas Bt: reet, BO . AGENTS Wanytep. 


TO THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of 
Deafness and Noises in the Head after 
fourteen yeurs’ suffering will gladly send 


MODERN 


POLISH 


Jan. 2, £8 per cent., Feb. 1, £6, 1, £5, 
‘April 1, £8, May 1, £7, June Z, 3, £10, July}, £9, 
Aug. 1, £9, Sept. 2, £8, Oct. I, £3, Nov. 1, £7, 
Dec. 2, £7. 
Total for 12 months £92 per cent., an average 
of nearly £8 PER CENT. PER MONTH. 


Provrits Paty purine 1896. 


full particulars of the remedy post free.— 
Jan. 2... £6 percent. | Feb.} ... £7 per cent, « f 
Mas pe BY pa jar vente Address, 11, CLirron, Ambe ley House, | 


Norfolk Street Strand, London, W.C. 


rn S 
If you send us 4 stamps, we will send you, 
Post Pat, one puir of 


FOLDING SCISSORS (Pat.) 
PATENT PENKNIFE 


(Both Sheffield Steel Guaranteed ) 
A Suitable Present for the New Year, to- 
gether with out aammueing Catalogue of 


THE NEW ' SAFETY PURSE, 
¥OR HULDING SOVEREIGNS & eee SOVEREIGNS. 
@d. each, Post F 
VARIETY CO., Dalston, Lowpoy. 


ARE YOU LITTLE, 


Ifeo,wear the" AD.”* Invisitle Blevators (Regd. ). min 
* your Teignt ap to fuur ine ; the only 
R approved meen: per on nemesis egy inex- 


f ponsl Ben: articuiars the 
: RIENTAL Tomo, (paDept i, e7.8trand, Paden, 


HAIR DESTROYED. 


+] A doctor’s widow knows of a +imple, inexpensive 
| remedy that permanently destroys the roots, and will 
forward particulars free, toall those amicted,) sending 
stamped envelope. Address Mra. B. C. WOOD, 4, 
. | DUKE STREET, VILLIERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


i| RED 
me vous — 


and 
2/9 (the latter contains three fet the 
quautity) of all Chemists, or will be sent 
anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE. Chemist,. 
Nottingham. Feirare of Imitations, In-? 
sures ana: Weetthiers. 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
mailed free upon request, showing how theso 
profits may be made W ITHOUT SPECULA- 
TION. Cheques for profits mailed promptly 
Ist of cach month, and for withdrawals of 
capital on 2nd and Isth of each month, Trial 
investments of £5 and upwards may be made. 

We have not a disxatistied Client. 
DOUGLAS, HUNGERFORD, & WILLIAMS, 
5, Coptball Avenue, London, E. os an 

11 Place de la Bourse, Pari: 


Road, 


BLUsS HI a G 
Permanently Cured. A Pamphlet, giving sound, 


Practical advice and full iculars of @ successful 
treatment fora rapid. simple, and tsexpensive home 
cas forwai free to CA opm Fe ont tamped 
dressed envelope. OLT, Argylt 
earson’s 


37, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. po cent a mal re ene PR 


DRUNKENNESS, 


Real cureof the passion to drink 
unknown to the drunkard, by | ‘[] 
RATEAU’S POWDER. en 
yearn’ success. Numerous testi. } *. 
monials. To receive one box |‘ 
Giscreetly, packed free froin }- 
observation, with instructions, 
send 1'- in penny stampa to 
Mr. acaL os ATEAU, 
PORTER. ue Strand: 
. Eatrance Suro 


Permanently cured in a 
few days by a simple, in- 
expen-ive relf-treatment. 
Particular- free on receipt, 
of - stamp 
envelope to 

CURT $.york Chambers, 
Adelphi, London, W. 


Young Men can +peedily 
cultivate HANDSOME 
by 


applying 


and 

fivalied Hair Restorer. Wi ‘1 

not injure the most delicate 
, skin. Highly recommended 
; for ehiloren’ a Hair, Prices, 
y 16 oF Bie. post free 
’ A. Knowles & Co., 330, 
High Holborn, London. 


simlarly aiticted,: full pan euler of a aie in 

expensive, and harmlesssetf-treaument. Bendstam 

ad envelope in confidence to Mra.” B. K.,” 
47, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIVEN AWAY GIVEN AWAY 


£5,000! GRAHAM & C02S soc: 


MONSTER GIFTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to present their customers with a 
Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gs. Gc. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS :— 


Our Price. 

NoT A TOY One Gents’ Egyption Gold Albert, or oue 
Ladies’ Egyptian Gold Albert... 28. 6d. 
One Seal or Locket for Chain . 1s. 6d. 


One Genta’ Carbon Diamond Ring, ‘or one 


WE GIVE A Ladies’ 5-Stone Diamond Ring 3s. 6d. 
Pe LT COSTUME om ne ae Sons a. (OS. O. 
Cheviot 8 N Chevio' e Pair o Links, or one u 
the John ci oe be Borge, comprising ee? snark Diamond Bracelet...” we 28, 6d, 
(tire ‘ith wide coe eich 1 6 / 6 In addition tion to s shove Bveiy Purchaser wili be Presented 
neat. at Tower Charge with one of our handsome 


Belt attached, which extends 


from waist waist to: throit, and is 
ag no embroidered with silk 
harmonising shade ; coUar 


and cuffs trimmed on suite, 
saddle and sleeves lined. Price 
only 16/6 complete. Safely 
packed and sent carriage paid 
for 9d. extra. 


THE JOHN NOBLE KNOCKABOUT 
FROCKS FOR GIRLS *~- 


are indispatably the most marvollous 


t, 
extra, SKIRT or , as sketch, 
supplied for 5/6; carriage 6d. 


7 omopar 
YOUNG 


a7. 
ES’ 


iS 
In the John N t Serge, value over offered, being thoroughly well 
My et Bodice trimmed military made in the John Noble Caan 
‘co lr = : tre box-plans rROx Cheviot Serge, with snddle- 
! an buttons, the top, long full sleeves ond 
aK " ros ornamen: ‘pocket. They arc loose: 
, \) pees, Sei eacituue.” 
f c} i room for development of the lim! 
Vang 3 ot dations on suite, Lengths and Prices as follows ; 
ee eas tae 1k ae ee Be 


1/6 2/- 2'6 3/- 3/6 4@'- 4/6 5/- B/G ea. 
Figg: ge extra. Lengths are from 

top o! repre“. 
front. vert 


pacar ora 


oe 
OBL 
é 


UD. a BROOK ST. - MANCHESTER. 


220924 SOSA 2eseeeoee: 


eee deter eral <a tecce a i acacia lhe occ gee peta 


a c Mowers should: ‘be sent. to the. Advertisement Siac “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Usually sold at Half-a-Gninea. 
Read what is said those who have Purchased, 


WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
“ Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberland, Aucust 17. 
“GrntLewen,—Received to-day your second parcel of Jewellery, 
with which we aro immensvly pleased. We really wonder how you 
can do it. The watch itself is worth more than the money charged 
for the whole. Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM McISAAC,” 


GOES BETTER | THAN HIS “B15 WATCH. 
“11, North Street, St. Petera, Tunbridge Wells. 
ha (Gexreemxn,—Some few weeks ago I sent to your firm for the 
jewellery und advertised watch, of which I am eurprised ; the Watch 
is a beautiful timeist. Ipmust udmit, in fact, it goes better thun my 
£15 gold watch ; and for the jewellery it is astonishing valuc. I thin 
you must lose money over stich gifts, as I term it, The watch alone 
- ix worth double the 7s. I inclosed. t have shown it to soveral of my 
friends, and they wero astonished. You an oa this to your testi- 
movials if it will be of any service. Gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, a LEWIS C. RHODES.” 
Every Watch Is Carefully Examined, Timed, and Guaranteed 
a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 
2 Foret 


We do this to save the enormous cost of advertising, preferring to give our customers the benefit. As 
money on each el we cannot supply more than two parcels to one person. If youcannot call, get a 
once, and send for this wonderful purcel. Orders will be executed inrotation. Money returned tf not as eteniea 

NOTE.—The cutire parcel will bc sent for 6s. 6a. (post free registered 7s.). Each customer will reesive gratis 
Be sure and call or eend to-day for the 


Many thanks for punctuality. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP 
CORRECT TIME. 


Any Watch not received in going order 
wilt be exchanged, 


one of our HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATA UES. 


6s. 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL '*ty¢'"* HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 


Ee. GRAHAM a co. 
277, Strand, London, W.C..- 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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‘Yet one more Family Favorite is Beecham’s Tooth Paste ee ar eee Bae 
Hage : ; Favorite | 1 , which 
‘ its.claim to ‘be’a'really faultless dentifrice. It is efficacious, economical, pos, om brilfiene 
whiteness and lustre of the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar and prevents deca te 
is composed.of the best known ingredients for neutralising the acids‘of the mouth, and has refveshin 
and agreeable properties peculiarly its own. 8 
Beccham's Tooth Paste is put up'in ‘collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and xc ; 
a: é " ; peo ih ight, and so adjustable that no waste need 
| par Ls ae ris o Shit Ha Lai table, and most dee for the travelling bag. i all. Draggists, or post free 


pul be wont to. te. Abertsoment Department, 


+s. 


